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By Pror. R. E. THOMPSON, ere OTS LR 


Of the University 
12mo, Cloth extra, 


This book possesses an especial interest at 
the present moment. The questions of Free 
Trade and Protection are before the country 
more directly than at any earlier period of our 
history. As arule the works and text-books 
used in our American colleges are either of 
English origin or teach the doctrines of a 
Politicial Economy, which, as Walter Bagehot 
says, was made for ngland. Prof. Thompson 
belongs to the National st School of Economists, 
to which Alexander Hamilton, Tench Coxe, 
Henry Clay, Matthew Carey, and his greater 
son Henry C. Carey, Stephen Colwell and 
James Abram Garfield were adherents. He 
believes in that policy of Protectien to Ameri- 
can Industry which has had the sanction of 
every great American statesman, not excepting 
Thomas Jefferson and John C. Calhoun. He 
makes his appeal to history in defence of that 
policy, showing that wherever a weaker or less 
advanced country has practised Free Trade with 
one more powerful or richer, the former has 
lost its industries as well as its money, and has 
become economically dependent on the latter. 
Those who wish to learn what is the real source 
of Irish poverty and discontent, will find it 
here stated fully. 

The method of the book is ‘historical. It is 
therefore no series of dry and abstract reason- 
ings, such as repel readers from books of this 
class. The writer does not ride the a priori 
nag, and 6 Tomas ‘this must be so,’ and ‘ that must 
be conced He shows what has been true, 
and seeks to elicit the laws of the science from 
the experience of the world. The book over- 
flows with facts told in an interesting manner. 
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A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS. 


Iliustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, $3.00, 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
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SCIENTIFIC INSTRUM'TS, 
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400 illustrations. 437 eow 
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Cost $3 to 8100, Send for price list of outfits. 
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183 Fort-Hill 8q., 
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Hygienic Value 


OF THE 


SEMI-REVOLVING SEAT 


Manufactured by the 


Standard School Furniture Co. 


32 Hawley Street, Boston, 


Is acknowledged by the best authorities to be a great 
improvement over ali pupils’ seats now in the market, 
END FOR CATALOGUE, where new buildings are 
being built or schoolrooms reseated 
It needs only to be seen to be appreciated and adopt- 
ad. Beautiful, Durable, Comfortable. 446 t 
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and fastest selling book ever u entitled 


OUR FAMOUS WOMEN 
Yor Thi US {OMEN 


‘or rilling Interest, Romantic Story, 
Tender Pathos, it is without a peer. Just com by 20 of 
our greatest living Authors, including Elizabeth Stuart Phelpa, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. H. B, Stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 
Larcom, Mary Clemmer, Marwon Harland, and 18 others. They 
give, for the frat time, the true § of the Lives and Deeds of our 
famous women. It is Superbly Illustrated. 
speed ut.” ‘Tens of thousands sre waiting for it, and Agents 
eell 10 to 20 a day. 0 / Positively the best chance to make 
nd_ for Circulars, Extra Terms, &c., to 
Martford, Conn 
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From the Nerve-Giving Principles of the 0x-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHIT ES. — Restores the ener 
lost by nervousness, weakness or indigestion; relieves lassitude 
and neuralgia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement 
or excessive sensitiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It 
aids wonderfully in the mental and 


better, the skin smoother, the brain acquires more readily and 
sleep more sweetly. 
It gives a more intellectual and happlercbildhood. It 

oes away with that feeling of weakness and exhaustion which im- 
pels to the use of alccholic beverages, and directly counteracts a 
cause of depravity and sufferings which has baffled the efforts of 
religion and morality. Not a secret remedy ; formula on every 
For sale by Druggists, or mail, $1. 3 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


ily growth of infants‘and 
Under its use the teeth come easier, the bones grow 


An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is 


F. OROSBY 00., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
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The Potter Blackboard Material is applied on the 
BROWN MORTAR on the wall, in the same manner as 
the ordinary Hard Finish, making a superior Black- 
board of the thickness of 4, of an inch, and the diffi- 
culty now met with in the cracking and scaling of the 
painted or liquid slated board is entirely overcome. 

OLD BOARDS can be made as good as new by using 
this material. 

It is put up in packages of various sizes, reqniring 
about 6 Ibs. of the material to a square yard of surface, 
and can be successfully applied by any good plasterer. 





AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 
[425 tf] 


P. O. Box 35. 


We make the following claims for the Potter Black. 
board over all others: 


ist. Cheapmess. Its cost compares favorably with 
the ordinary painted or liquid slated board. 


2d. Durability. Its thickness will insure its lasting 
for a long period of years without renewal. 


3d. Superiority. It makes a smooth and perfect 
marking surface, and the chalk-mark can be easily and 
completely erased, causing no dust in the schoolroom. 


We recommend the Coughlin Eraser with Cotton Pad 
for use on our Board. 


For further information, address 


Providence, R. I. 
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NEW YORK. — 





ESTABLISHED 
1866. 


CURT W. 


MACHINES, etc. Address as above for Circulars. 


EDUCATIONAL, PHYSICAL, AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


** Students’ Electrical Cabinet,” $15.00 and $17.00; with Guide of Instructions. 


1i DEY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 
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601 Wasnuineton St., Boston, Mass. 
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A NEW, original, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 
las phot« ha, chromo carda, opaque pictures and 
objects. Works Tike magic, and delights and mystifies 
everybody. Send for our full and free descriptive circular 
MURRAY Hit Pus. Co., Box 8, N. Y. City, N.Y, 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURBRER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
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154 Catalogues on application. cow 
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Take Notice. 


ANY TEACHER CAN ORDER AT THE FOL. 
LOWING PRICES BY MAIL: 





Gillett’s, 303 

Ksterbrook, 33% as good. 

Gillot’s, 404 

Esterbrook, 444 .. as good, 

Spencerian, B ve 

Esterbreok, 1238 as good. 

Assorted sample-dozen, 6c. Sent iy mont on receipt 
of price. THE N.&. PEN AGENCY, 

(Send stamps or P. O. Order.) Portland, Conn. 
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For every where. FOUNTAIN INK €0., 
425 zz 75 John Street, New York. 
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McShane Bell Foundry 
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improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
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BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
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No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 
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And When it 
comes, it brings 
good cheer.” 


* Christmas 
comes but once 
a year, 





OUR CREETING TO ALL. 

In 1881 we sold over ONE MILLION CARDS, in 

1882 nearly TWO MILLIONS, and in 1883 we hope the 

liberal inducements we offer will retain for us all our 

old friends and bring ns many new ones. 

No. 1—FOR 50 CENTS 17 MARCUS WARD'S. 

PRANG'S, and other finest Christmas and New Year 

Cards, together with an eight page Calendar, printed 

tastefully in colors, containing new rates of postage 

or a handsome Fringed Card. in ordering. please 
specify which is preferred. 

No. 2—FOR 50 CENTS 10 large and fine Cards 

A TTT 

from the above pubiishers, and one beautiful Satin 

Card with gilt edges. 

No. 3—FOR $1.00 a choice selection of 25 beau- 
tiful Carus of Mankcus WARD'S, PRANGS, etc., 

and one elegant large Satin Oard (very choice) with 

gilt edges. 

We have also a fine lot of ag Cards, at 10, 15, 

25, 35, 50, and 75 cents and $1, each for Christmas, 

Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with 

care for different tastes and ages, as specified. 

FOR 25 CENTS 8 MARCUS WARD'S, PRANGS 
TUCK’s, and otner beantifal Cards, together with 
a pretty folding Calendar in Colors. 

«a Stamps or Postal Notes Received. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 

50 MARCUS WARD'S, PRANGS, and other beauti- 
ful Cards no two alike, for $1, Better assortment 
$2. A very choice selection, no two alike. $4, These 
cards will be furnished all of one size, if desired 
Every Card Warranted new and fresh. 

Children’s taste for artistic and beautiful Cards can- 
not be cultivated too early. 

We refer by permission to Hon. E. 8. Tobey, Post- 
master, Boston; to the pnblishers of the Youtra’s Com- 

PANION and THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


H. H. CARTER, 
Wholesale Stationer, 


3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


To AGENTS and DEALERS, or ANY ONE ordering 
$5 00 of the above packets, at one time, a $1.00 packet 
will be sent free ; and as the smallest Card in any of 
these packages will sell readily for five or ten cents 
each, a handsome profit can be realized. 
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“HARLY SPRING.” 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 

Once more the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 

And domes the red-plough’d hills 
With loving blue; 

The blackbirds have their wills, 
The throstles too. 


Opens a door in Heaven 
From skies of glass 

A Jacob’s-ladder falls 
On greening grass, 

And o’er the mountain-walls 
Young angels pass. 


Before them fleets the shower, 
And burst the buds, 

And shine the level lands, 
And flash the floods; 

The stars are from their hands 
Flung thro’ the woods; 


The woods by living airs 
How freshly fann’d, 

Light airs from where the deep, 
All down the sand, 

Is breathing in his sleep, 
Heard by the land! 


O follow, leaping blood, 
The season’s lure! 

O heart, look down and up, 
Serene, secure, 

Warm as the crocus-cup, 
Like snow-drops, pure! 


Past, future, glimpse and fade 
Thro’ some slight spell, 

Some gleam from yonder vale, 
Some far blue fell, 

And sympathies, how frail, 
In sound and smell. 


Till at thy chuckled note, 
Thou twinkling bird, 

The fairy fancies range, 
And, lightly stirr’d, 

Ring little bells of change 
From word to word. 


For now the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 
And thaws the cold and fills 
The flower with dew; 
The blackbirds have their wills, 
The poets too. 
—Youth’s Companion. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 





“Ratsine the standard of education.” does not mean 
to add new branches to our courses of study.— Zz. 


We have not to train up a soul, nor yet a body, but 
& man; and we cannot divide him.—Montaigne. 


Know ever which costs nothing, which is not born 
of the travail of the soul, is fleeting and unprofitable.— 
J. Dorman Steele. 


Brain teaching at the standpoint of the pupils; 
guide them from there onward, steadily and thoroughly, 
without interruption.—Deisterweg. 

Aut the grander incitements to thought are com- 
mon to the race. But it is in the arrangement of the 


less and subsequent orders of knowledge that the intel- 
Pe wealths of the individual are differentiated— 
eccher, 


A srupent that is tied down by a multitude of little 


regulations is very apt to become oblivious to the moral 
obligation of rules, and to have his conscience hardened. 
— Student. 


Music 1n Scuoot.—If, to be effective, the work of 
education must have regard to all the powers of the 
human soul, it should not neglect the imagination, or 


phantasie, which most certainly enters into the activi- 
ties of will and intelligence in our earliest youth as well 
as in our ripened age.—Pa. School Journal. 


Derinitions.—F. W. Parker says: “Reading is 
getting thought by means of written or printed words 
arranged in sentences. Oral reading is the vocal ex- 
pression of thought that is gained by written or printed 
words.” As an amendment to these excellent state- 
ments, we suggest that feeling as well as thought may 
be, and generally should be, derived from written or 
printed language, and should be expressed in oral read- 
ing.—Z. C. Hewett, Jil. 

How to Treat Unruty Pupiis.—In the case of 
a habitually unruly pupil, don’t fret, scold, and punish, 
but seek a conference with the parents. In three cases 
out of four, probably nine out of ten, this will bring 
parental codperation, and codperation will bring relief. 
Parents are not the natural enemies of the school, much 
less of their own children, and so are generally ready 
to help the work that helps their children, and hence 
are ready to help you when they understand you. 
Heretofore, they have not understood you. The child 


gave an imperfect or biased statement. They now see 
differently and act differently; your conference has 
shown them their error.— The Hducationist. 


Too Muvucu Intrerest.—There is a danger of get- 
ting so interested in a subject that we do not learn 
much about it. Interest is mind-excitement, and is 
expensive when very great. In order to keep children 
interested, we vary the exercises, change the objects, 
and multiply the illustrations; there is danger that by 
so doing we are spoiling the mental habits of the child 
by hindering the development of the power to concen- 
trate. We find that children are interested as long as 
we tell them something new, and we go on telling them 
something new all the time. As soon as the children 
go over a thing a few times, they tire of it; they have 
not learned it, but it is a mistake to give tasks,—to 
force work,—we pass on to something else to keep them 


interested. The fact is that in this very matter of 
mind-concentration lies the greatest danger of the new 
education.—J. W, Harker in Ills. School Journal. 


Toe Work or A Scuoor is helped very much by 
proper material surroundings, grounds for physical exer- 
cise, houses well arranged and furnished. Pictures on 
the walls cultivate the taste, music helps to soften the 
manners. Maps and apparatus and text-books facilitate 
the acquisition of knowledge. It may be, as the Alex- 
andrian school-master said, there is no royal road to 
science, yet these material aids serve to make a good 
turnpike of the public highway. But all of these com- 
bined are as nothing to the value of ateacher. With 
no books, no apparatus, and no furniture, Pestalozzi 
could do good work. His very necessities led to the 
invention of new motives, which made education a sci- 


ence. A skilful teacher does good work with no mate- 
rial aids; an unskilled teacher does poor work with the 
best. No other instrument of education is so impor- 
tant as the master.—Hli T. Tappan. 


Tue American Disease.—Nothing satisfies the 
ambition of the average school-boy so well as to pass 
rapidly over a subject in a minimum time. And here 
is where many teachers make fatal mistakes; they 
allow themselves to gratify this desire of the pupil and 
then wonder why there is such a lack of thoroughness. 
The fact is, they, as well as their pupils, are in too 
much of a hurry. They wish to pass over a certain 





number of pages in a given length of time; as a conse- 


quence of such teaching the children have a mere smat- 
tering of the studies pursued. Like the magic seed of 
an Indian juggler, which germinated, blossomed, and 
bore fruit before the bystander, such teachers are too 
anxious to produce the wisdom of manhood in a ten- 


year-old boy in a fortnight. “Make haste slowly,” 
remembering that one idea thoroughly rooted in the 
child’s mind is more valuable than the whole school 
course run through his brain like water through a rub- 
ber hose.— Missouri School Journal. 








THE WORK WHICH MUST BK DONE IN 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


There is so much to be said in favor of every branch 
of study which it is proposed to introduce into our 
school curriculum, ‘that in places where there is any 
ambition, the pupils are soon overloaded with tasks, and 
the only chance for many children to escape with their 
health is to leave school altogether. But how shall we 
find the golden mean? We want the children to have 
all possible advantages. We cannot bear to deprive 
them of their lessons in drawing, or music, or elocution. 
We wish them to be familiar with history and gram- 
mar and physiology. And when they enter the high 
school, their duties must increase in geometrical ratio. 
Of course, we know that where many things are under- 
taken, nothing is carried out satisfactorily; but what 
branch shall we cut off from the required work when all 
are so desirable ? 





Suppose we first consider the vital aim of the common 
school. Why is it supported at the public expense ? 
It is in order to make intelligent citizens and to save 
the poor from lives of degradation, which will be both 
injurious and expensive to the State. Of course all 
schools rightly have other aims; but these mentioned 
are of primary importance. Now, what studies bear 
most directly on these ends? Reading certainly comes 
first, and ought to occupy by far the largest portion of 
time given to any one branch daily in a common school. 
The greatest pains should be taken to give every child 
the power to read easily and understandingly. Cer- 
tainly no child ought'to enter a high school who cannot 
read a newspaper aloud intelligently, though it cannot 
be expected that school-children will take in all the 
bearings of most newspaper articles, for we all know it 
takes years of newspaper reading to become familiar 
enough with the leading questions of the day really to 
appreciate the force of any opinion expressed upon 
them. We might suggest, in passing, that when there 
is any subject canvassed in the newspapers which it 
seems probable might have an interest to the scholars, 
a teacher might do vast good by having it brought up 
every day in school, and letting the scholars read 
articles discussing it from every stand-point. If the 
children get into the habit of consulting the daily paper 
for even one item of interest, this interest soon spreads 
to other subjects. Yet the children in the lower schools 
will hardly care much for newspapers, 80 we must con- 
fine ourselves to teaching them to read with perfect 
ease what they do care about, and do what we can to 
cultivate a taste for wholesome subjects. The practice 
now common, of reading such periodicals as the Youth’s 
Companion and Harper’s Young People in school, is 
admirable, as well as another, of reading books of travel 
in place of a set geography lesson. 

Next to reading comes writing. Every child should 
be made to practice writing diligently till he has formed 
a neat, legible, and, if possible, a rapid hand. The fail- 
ure of most grown people in these very respects is de- 
plorable. Writing, as a fine art, may well be left to 
writing-masters engaged at the pupil’s own expense. 

As the spelling reform has thus far been inaugurated 
only in detached corners, we must be content to let 





orthography claim a fair share of attention in school; 
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for an ill-spelled letter is not only considered prima 
facie evidence of general ignorance, but it is often in- 
comprehensible. Perhaps, however, the wise teacher 
will see that a little less spelling and a little more read- 
ing and writing than usual may be a justifiable inno- 
vation. 

Grammar holds a time-honored position in all schools. 
It deserves honor; but how many children of fifteen 
really comprehend anything of the structure of language, 
or model their own conversation at all upon what they 
have learned of its principles? A teacher who speaks 
correctly herself, and takes pains to correct all inaccu- 
racies in her pupils when they occur, and who should 
give a short oral lesson to the school two or three times 
a week on words and their relation to each other, would 
probably train her scholars to much better purpose than 
one who taught them everything contained in all the 
text-books in the country, or who passed hours with 
them in parsing difficult phrases. The time saved here 
could be given to something more directly available. 


Most children enjoy the study of maps, and that is 
an argument in its favor; but for a real working knowl- 
edge of geography, we believe that after a few important 
outlines and places had been learned, the constant read- 
ing of travels and history, with a map always at hand 
for consultation, would do much more. And there 
would be the great advantage of all the practice in 
reading. 

Arithmetic is more essential than either grammar or 
geography (up to a certain point). Every child should 
be able to add, subtract, multiply, and divide with abso- 
lute accuracy, and, if possible, with rapidity. Fractions 
should be thoroughly mastered, and interest, with its 
various applications, fully understood. Further than 
this, it is doubtful whether a grammar-school education 
can go without encroaching on time more profitably 
spent on other subjects. 

The history of the United States, for instance (which 
may, perhaps, be learned to best advantage by daily 
careful readings, and constant questioning on portions 
previously read), is a subject of vital importance to those 
whom we wish to become good citizens. And there is 
no doubt that direct instruction on matters of health 
should have a place in our common-school course, par- 
ticularly in the cities. When teachers are themselves 
better trained, they may be able to make this instruc- 
tion much more practical than at present, while, at the 
same time, there will be less irksome work on the part 
of the pupil than is usual in the study of physiology. 

We have elsewhere expressed our opinion that some 
one natural science should be pursued in every school, as 
training in both observation and reflection. If botany 
should be chosen, it may also serve to develop the love 
of the beautiful, which, in some form, should enter into 
every scheme of education, if we wish our good citizens 
to have gentle, cultivated manners, and the power of 
finding happiness in simple, inexpensive ways, Draw- 
ing and singing ought to work to this end; and it is 
very desirable that at least one of these branches should 
be retained in every curriculum. We are at present 
inclined to the belief that industrial pursuits should be 
taught in departments separate from the common school, 
and that these departments should be supported by 
private charities; but it may prove best to make them 
a part of all public-school training. 

It may be suggested that the course of study we have 
laid down as necessary, includes as many or more 
subjects than most of those now actually in use. This 
is true; but we believe there is power to be gained by 
restricting the limits of some branches, in order to leave 
room for the healthful growth of others. 

To recapitulate: The child must be able to read 
easily and intelligently, and must be taught to care for 
something worth reading. He must write legibly; he 
must spell fairly; he must have such a knowledge of 
arithmetic as will supply his daily needs; he must speak 
correctly ; he must know the leading laws of health; he 
must know something about the countries of the world; 
and he must be familiar with the history of his own 
country; and, in some way,—to be left, perhaps to the 
discretion of individual teachers,—he must be taught to 
observe, to reflect, and to love what is beautiful. All 
this will not make him a good citizen without moral 


classes. 
comes in play. One class has perhaps taken fractions, 
a second has just finished division. 
together, and take up some new subject,—decimals, for 


effected, turn your attention to fractions again; thus in 


can follow. Fit its spirit to these slower minds; the 
bright ones will take care of themselves. 


prised to see how much they need it. You will be 
obliged to give some extra thought and care to the 
duller pupils, who might easily fall back if left to them- 
selves. This union may not be effected all at once; you 
must plan for it, look ahead to it, work up to it. 
quently weeks must elapse before any two classes can 


on a new subject. 


small children. 
send them home at recess, both sessions. If this is not 
allowed, give long recesses, and furnish some out-door 
occupation that will be safe and interesting. 
school-yard, to our knowledge, has in a corner a great 


bliss, filling small carts and pails, building forts, and 
digging wells and trenches. Once in awhile the stones 
on the school-ground are carted off. 


an endless variety of objects. Blocks, splints, drawing 
and building cards, beads and straws for stringing, pa- 
per animals and geometric forms cut from pasteboard to 
draw around, bits of colored glass, shells, paper dolls, 
paint-boxes, patchwork, picture-books, Christmas and 
advertising cards, scrap-books, a Noah’s ark, Crandall’s 
villages and acrobats, will all be found useful. For 


carries a high moral standard into all the daily work. 
The direct work of a school is intellectual; but the 
most important work is the moral which is most effect- 
ive when done indirectly. A, E. P. 








TO THE TEACHER of the MIXED SCHOOL. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Do not flatter yourself that you are unnoticed, be- 
cause your lot is cast in one of the remote corners of 
the earth. You area public character, and we know 
all about you. You teach in District Number Five, 
Birchville,—that sleepy little town in No-where County. 
Your school numbers all the way from ten to forty or 
fifty, and includes all ages from five to fifteen. You 
try to teach a primary, an intermediate, a grammar 
school at once, with perhaps a few high-school studies 
thrown in for variation. You are a normal-school grad- 
uate, or have gained inspiration from Quincy or Canton. 
Perhaps you have read of better things than you before 
knew in the pages of some educational magazine or 
paper. 

It is taken for granted that you are earnest, sensible, 
and ambitious; that you have the teachable as well as 
teacher’s spirit. You do not wish to grasp wildly at 
every new theory propounded, neither are you to shut 
out truth, even if it comes to you in new and startling 
guise. Your aim is to evolve order out of chaos. In 
your heart of hearts you have the determination to 
overcome difficulties, and not succumb to the prevailing 
theory that a mixed school must of necessity be a howl- 
ing wilderness. Others have been in your place before, 
some are there still; so don’t feel that talk is cheap, and 
reform impossible. 

In the first place, don’t have too many classes. We 
have all heard of the teacher who had twenty-four pu- 
pils and twenty-five classes. This is true in spirit, if 
not in fact, of many mixed schools, and enough to ruin 
any teacher’s efforts, Of course you must havea larger 
number of classes than a graded school. 

Study combination ; direct all the genius you possess 
to that point, but in such a way that no pupil will be 
seriously kept back, or pushed ahead beyond his ability. 
It is often a delicate and difficult thing to combine two 
Here all the tact and skill of the teacher 


Put the two classes 
example. By-and-by, when a union of spirit has been 
reality taking up all dropped stitches. Make your 


teaching so plain and impressive that even the dullest 


Those who have had a taste of the subject before will 
not be harmed by the review. Indeed, you will be sur- 


Fre- 
be brought to a point where they may be safely united 
You have in your school, perhaps, a large number of 
The best thing for both parties is to 
One 


heap of beach-sand, where the wee ones dig in perfect 


For in-door occupation the mixed school may collect 





training; and this is most satisfactory when the teacher 


busy work, stories, drawings, number-lessons on cards 


and slips of paper or copied from the board, will be 
found indispensable. Select several of the older pupils 
to give out and keep in order these objects. Let it be 
a post of honor to be earned by extra neatness and good 
behavior. Have lists of the various occupations, and 
specified times for their usage. This is better than an 
indiscriminate choosing. 

Very likely such a course will provoke some criticism, 
for people are found everywhere who will condemn all 
play, even if it be for the benefit of a whole school and 
an overworked teacher. You will meet mothers and 
fathers who do not see why six-year-old Tommy or Grace 
should not study or work all day even in a mixed school. 
They seem to be utterly oblivious that that school con- 
tains anyone but Tommy or Grace; and do not see why 
the teacher should not be ready at any, every, and all 
times of the day to attend to them. If you have tact 
and kindliness you may succeed in pointing out to 
these parents the fact, that there are several other pu- 
pils in school beside Tom or Grace, and that they must 
have some attention, and that to insure a quiet room 
during recitations in geography and grammar, little 
folks must be happily occupied. 

Very likely that fertile brain of yours, if set to work 
thinking, will form some plan even better than any 
here mentioned. But whatever you do, do not be 
guilty of forcing little children to sit still with nothing 
to do, for long portions of time. Such a course is in- 
jurious to the health, dulling to the mind, and the 
cause of the listless, dawdling, inattentive habits so 
many children fall into. Children are apt to form curi- 
ous ideas of what “ being good” in school means. “TI 
have been so good,” says one little pet after reaching 
home; “Isat up straight and folded my hands, and 
didn’t stir once.” 

Not only must the teacher of the mixed school be 
skillful in combination and practical methods for insur- 
ing quiet, but her executive ability must shine out es- 
pecially in her program of daily exercises. 

Due time must be given to the preparation and reci- 
tation of each lesson. You must decide in your own 
mind which are the most important, or which from the 
condition of the pupils will demand the greatest amount 
of attention. It is best to begin with some general ex- 
ercise, like music or a slate-exercise in writing. If the 
latter is chosen, the whole school can profitably join. 
The object will be to teach the letter itself to the smaller 
pupils, and to older ones perfections of outline. After 
this, the older classes may prepare arithmetic and spell- 
ing, while the teacher hears the primary and baby 
classes in their various exercises from primer, chart, or 
blackboard. Each little group, as seated, may copy the 
words of the lesson from card or blackboard, or the 
number-lesson or figure that has been taught them 
in the last drawing-lessson; or occupy themselves 
with any “busy work” the teacher may select, while 
the babies play. The morning and afternoon sessions 
before recess should be devoted to primary work, the 
remainder of the time to the advanced classes. 


Do not slight the smaller for the older. Remember 
that with the little ones you are laying the foundation 
of future scholarship. Avoid the forming of habits that 
will cause you, or some one after you, anguish of spirit 
in breaking up. Your path is the most difficult one 
trodden by the teacher, but if you have pluck, energy, 
and executive power, you may infinitely improve your 
situation. 

The atmosphere of your school can be neither pri- 
mary, intermediate, or grammar,—but polyglot. The 
ideal primary school should be a free, busy, happy, 
motherly place. The teacher, above all, should feel free. 
The grammar school is more formal, conventional. Its 
ways do not suit babes fresh from home, and the play- 
ful, affectionate manner of presenting knowledge to 
little children often proves distracting to the always cu- 
rious, easily diverted, older pupil. 

There is a place where the line must be drawn, but 


just where you must discover for yourself; no one can 
tell you. You will live in a sense of hurry, for it will 
be your lot to rush from one thing to another, with the 
feeling that nothing is well done. This is a misfortune 
that cannot be wholly remedied as long as mixed schools 
exist. All you can do is to learn by constant experi- 








ment how to condense, both in time, energy, and special 
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effort. Remember that ten minutes of effective teach- 
ing is more telling than half-an-hour of languid effort. 

Visit other schools as frequently as allowed, and be 
especially active in culling the various little, economic 
methods to be found by noticing. You will never be 
able to do showy work, for the whole situation is against 
you. Perfection of detail takes the time and undivided 
attention you cannot give. But you may do some 
things thoroughly and well. Choose what those things 
shall be, and if the range is not wide, console your- 
self with the thought that one thing really accomplished 
is better than a smattering of many subjects. 

You are lonely, isolated; therefore you must all the 
more come out of yourself. Do not scorn educational 
papers, and teachers’ conventions; above all, do not 
rashly conclude that the good things that proceed from 
both sources apply only to graded schools. 

Good teaching is nowhere more needed than in the 
mixed school. Still, who can blame you if you will not 
spend your life there? While it develops ingenuity 
and executive power, it also exhausts. There is less 
opportunity for the teacher to perfect herself in any one 
thing, being obliged to scatter her energy over so much 
ground. Yet it is safe to say that one who can manage 
wisely and well forty pupils in an ungraded school may 
prove capable in any other kind of a school. 

So, dear teacher, though Birchville is primitive, and 
Number Five still slumbering the sleep of ages, it is in 
your power to bring about better things. You may 
bring life out of death, progress from decay. For in 
these remote corners are little children, — just as fair 
and sweet and precious as any the world holds. There- 
fore, your work can never be contemptible, or in vain. 








EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS IN GERMANY. 


BY MARION TALBOT, A.M. 


VI. — IMMANUEL KANT. 


The views of Kant on pedagogics were, to a great ex- 
tent, comprised in a course of lectures on the subject 
delivered at the University of Kénigsberg. His edu- 
cational theories, though based on psychology, form but 
a minor part of the results of his investigations into 
this science. 

A leading principle of his system is, that the aim of 
education should not be merely to fit children for their 
own conditions, but rather with regard to the future 
state of the race. Education must include various ele- 
ments. It must comprise discipline, culture, civiliza- 
tion, and moral training. Discipline consists in the 
attempt to control wildness. Culture embraces infor- 
mation and instruction, and promotes skillfulness, or 
the faculty which adapts everything to its own plans. 
Civilization includes good manners, courtesy, and a cer- 
tain sagacity, by means of which it is possible to use 
other people for one’s own designs. The aim of moral 
education is to secure the disposition to choose only pure 
and good ends. 

Education may be either private or public, but the 
latter is preferable. One of the greatest problems of 
education is to unite submission to lawful restraint with 
the ability to make use of freedom. 

Education may be concerned with what men have in 
common with animals, or purely physical, or it may be 
practical, with a view to fitting man for life. This may 
be scholastic or didactic; pragmatic, to teach prudence 
in affairs; and moral. 

A child’s natural faculties should be trained as soon 
as possible. He should not be taught everything by 
play, but should learn how to work, as man is the only 
animal to whom it is a necessity. No faculty of the 
mind should be cultivated apart, but only in its rela- 
tions to others. Instruction should seek to unite 
knowledge and practical power. Mathematics is the 
science which best accomplishes this end. Knowledge 
and speech should also be united. The child must learn 
to distinguish between knowing and supposing or be- 
lieving. 

Moral culture must be founded upon maxims, not 
upon discipline. The object of moral training is to 
found character, which consists in a readiness to act 
according to maxims, or subjective laws springing from 
the understanding of man. Obedience, arising from 


compulsion and from free-will and confidence, is impor- 
tant to a child’s character. Punishment, physical, as 
well as moral, should always be accompanied with an 
exhibition of moral feeling. It will fail in its effect if 
it is simply mechanical. 

Truthfulness and sociability are important elements 
in the education of children. In teaching, rules and 
examples should go together, the former slightly pre- 
ceding. Socrates’ method of question and answer by 
pupil and teacher should be employed. 

Knowledge of the world, consisting of concealing 
one’s-self and seeing through others, is the last quality 
acquired, and is second in value te morality only. 
Children should learn the duties they owe to themselves 
and to others. A child should be taught nothing of 
theology at first. True religion must be based on mor- 
ality, and theology will follow. 


VIl.—JOHANN FRIEDRICH HERBART. 


The significance of psychology and its relation to the 
problem of education has been recognized by no philos- 
opher or educator more fully than by Herbart, who 
stands as the founder of modern German peychology. 
He considered education to be the sum of all the other 
sciences, since they all contribute to place ethics and 
psychology on atrue basis, and make a science of educa- 
tion possible. 

The feasibility of education rests on the fact that all 
children are more or less teachable. The order in 
which the child’s faculties develop is shown by psychol- 
ogy to be,—first, the power of sensation, then memory, 
judgment, will, and finally the wsthetic judgment, 
which Herbart considered to be the source of morality. 
The two factors, insight and will, should be brought by 
the teacher into a permanent relation. This will result 
in the realization of the idea of inward freedom or 
virtue, which it is the aim of education to secure. 

There are three branches into which Herbart divides 
education; viz., government, instruction, and discipline. 
The end of government is to restrain the child’s im- 
pulses, which, though natural, are frequently harmful. 
The best means is to keep the child employed. Threats 
and watchfulness should be used with caution. Author- 
ity and love are the best and most effective instruments. 

Energy, breadth, and unity of purpose are essential 
elements in instruction. Its aim should be to produce 
varied interests, as thereby the intellect and will, and 
with them the moral element, are developed. The va- 
rious lines of knowledge should be kept distinct, in 
order that each may be clear and intelligible. The 
scholar must learn not only to perceive the object of 
instruction, but to assimilate it to his own experience. 
Narrowness in interests is especially to be avoided. 
Information should be imparted by the teacher, but at 
the same time the scholar should exercise the gift of 
analysis. 

The object of discipline isto strengthen the character 
for purposes of morality. Its three functions are to re. 
strain, to determine, and to regulate. By its means 
may be produced the habit of preferring good to evil as 
a matter of taste, and also reasoned morality. 

The impetus given by Herbart to the study of psy- 
chology, and to a consideration of its bearing on educa. 
tional systems, remains as a valuable and important fac- 
tor in the theories of all progressive educators. 








SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Recently some valuable experiments in photographing the 
larynx and soft palate at the instant of singing have been 
made, A powerful electric light was thrown into the throat, 
the subject then sang a note, and the actual position of the 
vocal ligaments, uvula, etc., was photographed instantaneously. 


— The deepest sea-sounding ever made, says the Scientific 
American, was made in the Pacific Ocean, near the entrance 
to Behring’s Sea. Bottom was struck at 4,555 fathoms. The 
cast was made from the school-ship ‘‘ Tuscarora.’’ The shal- 
lowest water in the middle of the Atlantic, 731 fathoms, shows 
the subsidence of mountains 10,566 feet. 


— The foreign journals report an arrangement for producing 
brilliant light © ae combination of gas and electricity. It 
consists of an ordinary gas-flame through which passes a curved 
metallic rod, provided with means for counteracting the effects 
of over-heating under the action of the electric current. A 
cool, bright, white light is produced, of far better quality than 
of gas alone. 


— The arr ments for the International Forestry Exhibi- 
tion, which is to be held in Edinburg next year, have been 
settled. Practical forestry will be illustrated by implements, 








models of huts, appliances for floating and transporting timber, 


and wood-working machinery of every description. The class 
of scientific forestry will deal with the botany of the forests, 
forest entomology, preservative processes applied to timber, 
fossil plants, parasites, and numerous other subjects. 


— The electrical storage company at Millwall, London, bas 
constructed an electric omnibus, which moves with a velocity 
of six miles an hour. A number of accumulators, weighing 80 
pounds each, and capable of driving the tramcar for seven 
hours, are placed under the seats, and the current is communi- 
cated by insulated wires to a Siemens dynamo, which acts as 
motor. The electricity which is furnished by the accumulators 
serves not only to drive the carriage, but also to give it light. 
—Lumitre Electrique. 


— In alecture at the|Lowell Institute, Boston, Prof. Wood dealt 
with the phenomena of spider life. The female is larger and 
much fiercer than the male, who, while paying his addresses, 
is in constant peril, frequently losing some of his legs. In one 
tribe the female is 1,300 times as large as the male. The spi- 
der’s thread is made up of innumerable smal! threads or fibres, 
one of these threads being estimated to be one two-millionth 
of a hair in thickness. Three kinds of thread are spun: One 
of great strength for the radiating or spoke-lines of the web. 
The cross lines, or what a sailor might call the ratlines, are 
finer and are tenacious; that is, they have upon them little 
specks or globules of a very sticky gum. These specks are put 
on with even interspaces, They are set quite thickly along the 
line, and are what, in the first instance, catch and hold the 
lege or wings of the fly. Once caught in this fashion, the prey 
is held secure by threads flung over it somewhat in the manner 
of a lasso. The third kind of silk is that which the spider 
throws out in a mass or flood, by which it suddenly envelops 
any prey of which it is somewhat afraid, — as, for example, a 
wasp. A scientific experimenter once drew out from the body 
of a single spider 3,480 yards of thread or spider silk,—a length 
a little short of three miles. Silk may be woven of spider’s 
thread, and it is more glossy and brilliant than that of the silk- 
worm, being of a golden color. An enthusiastic entomologist 
secured enough of it for the weaving of a suit of clothes for 
Louis XIV. 


THE SOCIAL CLUB. — (IIL) 


BY MRS. H. B. B. LORD. 


Please to give us a plan for a Dickens party, for a Christmas 
entertainment to be given by our readingclub. Please describe 
costumes, EK. M. M. ° 

The best entertainment with Dickens for a subject consists 
in the bringing out as many of his peculiar characters as pos- 
sible; and so when the club consists of many different persons, 
a great variety of these characters can be represented, The 
committee for the evening should choose those best fitted to 
fill the ‘‘cast,’”’ or perhaps allow some of the members to 
choose a character for themselves. I think the entertainment 
should open with a ‘‘ semi’’-pantomime, introductions being 
given by ‘‘ Dickens”’ himself, whose costume should be a full 
evening dress; a long swallow-tail coat, very open in front, 
showing a profusely embroidered shirt-front and a mere edge 
of the vest appearing, a small linen collar upright, fastened 
with a lavender-colored bow in front, small linen cuffs below 
the edge of the coat-cuffs, a button-hole flower on the left side, 
hair very frousy and brushed back from the forehead, beard 
heavy below the chin, with a moustache, no side whiskers. 
He should occupy the most prominent place upon the stage, 
and each character should enter the room by way of the stage, 
The introductions should take place in pantomime, and if the 
dress and manner are well studied, there will be no difficulty 
in recognizing each one as they enter. Miss Betsey Trotwood, 
in a smart green dress, with pink ribbons in her cap, with 
spiral curls on each side of her head, and cotton filling her 
ears, can precede Mr. Weller,—a short, thick-set man, with a 
close-fitting brown suit of small clothes, and with a brown hat 
under his arm,—who can join Miss Trotwood for a promenade, 
Perhaps Mrs. Squeers, with a stooping figure, dressed in a grey 
dress, scant and short,—with a broad cotton collar, a high- 
crowned cap, and most liberal amount of shoes, or rather a 
pair of old slippers formerly owned by her lord and master, 
Squeers, will join Mr. Micawber, who appears neat and clean; 
although not richly dressed. 

All the characters should be chosen from the best-known 
stories, or those that have been read most and quoted from. 
I think some of the little folks would add much to the interest 
of the party; for instance, take little Paul Dombey, dressed in 
a suit of cut-green velvet, richly trimmed, with his little jockey- 
cap in one hand and holding by his other hand Miss Susan 
Nipper in her short red gown, with thick shoes and a white 
apron and cap. Perhaps little timid Florence could be per- 
sonated nicely. These characters should all be studied and 
well understood. Mrs. Steerforth and Joe Gargery will be a 
fine contrast as characters; her dress a rich dark silk with fine 
lace for trimmings, and a cap with a good deal of ornamenta- 
tion; he in a plain suit of small clothes in English style, with- 
out gloves, constantly thrusting his hands into his pockets, 
and whenever he addresses any one, keeping his face turned 
from Mrs. Joe, who is always hovering near him, he keeping 
up the appearance of great mystery. 

I will not mention others, as the above-mentioned characters 
will be sufficient to give an idea of the variety needed for a suc- 
cessful entertainment, After all the introductions have been 
made, a general mingling of the different characters with the 
company will be in order, and now will come the necessity for 
a knowledge of, and an ability to, read the most common and 
peculiar expression of each, many of which have become to 
us household words; viz., Mr. Micawber must assure Mrs. 
Squeers he has always been, and is willing still to wait ‘‘ for 
something to turn up.’’ .Miss Trotwood removes the cotton 
from her ears and remarks to Mr, Weller, ‘‘ Mercy on us Janet, 





donkeys!’’ Mr. Weller replies: “‘It is a werry fine day.’’ 
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Uriah Heep and his mother appear very ‘‘ umble’’ when he is 
addressed. 

Indeed a whole evening’s entertainment of this kind is very 
taking ; but I think so much for the first hour, and then a few 
tableaux will be very attractive. The court-house scene from 
**Pickwick,’’ where Sergeant Buzfuz makes his renowned 
plea in the trial of ‘‘ Bardell vs. Pickwick,’’—after the first 
scene, showing the court, the plea recited or read will be 
acceptable. Another scene can be arranged with Mrs. Clup- 
pins upon the witness-stand, surrounded by her numerous 
friends; Mrs. Sanders, with her umbrella ready for use; and 
Mrs. Bardell with the large smelling-bottle ready for use if 
needed. Indeed, several very striking pictures can be shown 
from this court. 

After the laugh has subsided, a reading will be relished, I 
have no doubt, and the greater contrast that can be found will 
be the most “taking ;’’ for instance, ‘‘The death of poor 
Joe.’’ Some may object to the extremes of mirth and sadness; 
but these very extremes are calculated to show up the great 
author as nothing else can do; and I do not know of any ex- 





~tract from all Dickens’ works that is finer and more generally 


admired than this, or that will chain an audience more firmly. 


The closing and crowning piece will be a true representation 
of “Bob Cratchett’s Christmas dinner.” ‘‘Tiny Tim” can 
be represented by some small boy, with no allusion to his lame- 
ness, as it is never in good taste to imitate a natural deformity; 
but the boy can repeat all those quaint little sayings which 
made ‘* Tiny Tim’”’ so wonderful in the eyes of his father and 
mother ; and really, this bit of acting can be made very 
attractive. There are many other scenes that can be selected 
from ‘* Cricket on the Hearth,”’ or “‘ The Chimes,” that would 
be equally attractive. Indeed the subject is so fruitful that it 
needs many evening entertainments to embrace even a small 
part of them. I think it best to confine the entertainment to 
extracts from the author’s best known works; yet there are 
many fine representations of the author’s humor or pathos in 
each one of his many stories. I think enough can be found in 
**Dombey and Son,”’ ** Nicholas Nickleby,’’ ‘‘ David Copper- 
field,’ and ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop,’’ to fill many evenings with 
keen enjoyment, either in readings and recitations, or tableaux 
and pantomimes, which can be utilized for the same. 

I hope the plan given in this paper will meet the wishes of 
the above-named reading-club. I shall be glad to give further 
assistance through THE JOURNAL, if desired, for an entertain- 
ment of this kind. 








CHICAGO MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This school, corner of Michigan avenue and 12th street, was 
founded by an association of gentlemen, and incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Illinois, April 11, 1883. Its control is 
vested in the following 

Board of Trustees. —E. W. Blatchford, president; R. T 
Crane, vice-president ; Marshall Field, treasurer; Wm. A. 
Fuller, secretary; John Crerar, John W. Doane, N. K. Fair- 
bank, Edson Keith, George M. Pullman. 

Object. — The object of the school is clearly stated in the 
Articles of Incorporation, as follows: “ Instruction and prac- 
tice in the use of tools, with such instruction as may be deemed 
necessary in mathematics, drawing, and the English branches 
of a high-school course. The tool-instruction, as at present 
contemplated, shall include carpentry, wood-turning, pattern- 
making, iron-chipping and filing, forge-work, brazing and 
soldering, the use of machine-shop tools, and such other in- 
struction of a similar character as may be deemed advisable to 
add to the foregoing from time to time; it being the intention 
to divide the working-hours of the studonts, as nearly as pos- 
sible, equaliy between manual and mental exercises.” 


The Chicago Manual! Training School differs from the high 
school in omitting from its required studles foreign and an- 
cient languages, in giving prominence to mechanical drawing, 
and particularly in affording scientific instruction and actual 
practice in the care and use of tows. 

Course of Study.—The following course of study is proposed, 
subject to whatever changes experience may dictate: 

First Year — Arithmetic, Algebra; English Language, His- 
tory; Physiology, Physical Geography; Free-hand and Me- 
chanical Drawing. 

Shopwork,—Carpentry, Wood Carving, Wood Turning, Pat- 
tern Making, Proper Care and Use of Tools. 

Second Year—Algebra, Plane Geometry; Physics, Mechan- 
ies; History, Literature; Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing. 

Shopwork, — Forging, Welding, Tempering, Soldering, 
Brazing. 

Third Year.—Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, Bookkeeping; 
Literature, Political Economy, Civil Government; Mechanics, 
Chemistry; Machine and Architectural Drawing. 

Machine-shop work, such as Fittiog, Turning, Drilling. 
Planing, etc. Study of Machinery, including the Management 
and Care of Steam Engines, and Boilers. 

Latin may be taken instead of English Language, Litera- 
ture, and History. 

Throughout the course, one hour per day, or more, will be 
given to drawing, and not less than two hours per day to shep- 
work. The remainder of the school-day will be devoted to 
study and recitation. Before graduating, each papil will be 
required to construct a machine from drawings and patterns 


be at least fourteen years of age, and must present sufficient 
evidence of good moral character, They must pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in reading, spelling, writing, geography, En- 
glish composition, and the fundamental operations of arith- 
metic as applied to integers, common and decimal fractions, 
and denominate numbers Ability to use the English language 
correctly is especially desired. 

Due notice will be given of the time and place of the first 
examination for admission. In the meantime, that ample ac- 
commodations may be prepared, parents intending to ‘send 
their sons will confer a favor by giving early notice to the 
director. 

Expenses.—The school-year will be divided into two terms 
of twenty weeks each. Hereafter the school-year will begin 
the first Monday in September. Tuition is payable by the 
term, in advance. First year, per term, $30; Second year, per 
term, $40; Third year, per term, $50. 

Pupils furnish their own books, drawing-instruments, and 
material, aprons, overalls, and pocket-tools. Shop tools are 
provided by the school. 

The school does not furnish board or lodging, but the direc- 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
THE GROWTH OF A CITY’S SCHOOLS. 


From an enrollment of 360 pupils to an enrollment of 4,800; 
but few superintendents have the pleasure or privilege of re- 
porting such a progress during their term of office. But such 
is the result of twenty consecutive years of service of Mr. E. B. 
Neely as superintendent of the public schools of St. Joseph, 
Mo. When Mr. Neely entered the service of the city, upon 
the reorganization of the schools in 1864, there were but six 
teachers in the employ of the School Board; to-day there are 
78. But, more than all, as bearing evidence of wise, judicious 
administration, is the public spirit manifested in favor of the 
schools, the enthusiasm having grown so of late that the citi- 
zens of St. Joseph are satisfied with ‘‘ nothing but the best.’’ 
The practical outcome of this spirit may be seen in the beauti- 
ful school-buildings which adorn the place, and which would 
be a credit to any city in the land. To those who would cavil 
at this kind of expenditure,—even ornamentation,—we would 
say that, as a rule, if open-handed liberality is shown in the 
erection of school-buildings, liberality will pervade all the 
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made by himself. A diploma will be given on graduation. 
Admission.—Candidates for admission to the first year must 








THE GARFIELD SCHOOL, ST. JOSEPH, MO. 





tor will assist non-resident pupils in obtaining good homes. 
Board in the city may be obtained at reasonable rates. 


General.—The corner-stone of the new building was laid 


Sept. 24, 1883. The edifice will, it is hoped, be ready for oc- 
cupancy early in 1884. The building is large and commodious, 


and will be thoronghly equipped with every appliance for the 
prosecution of the work of the school. 

The atmosphere of the school must be one of moral purity 
and earnest work. No pupil will be retained whose habits are 
immoral or idle, or whose presence is for any reason an injury 
to his fellows. 

The school does not teach trades. Its aim is more compre- 
bensive,—it lays the foundation for many trades, and at the 
same time recognizes the value of inte)lectual discipline. 

The trustees have been fortunate in securing the services of 
Henry H. Belfield, Esq., principal of the North Division Chi- 
cago High School, as the director of this new and very 
important movement; and their choice, with the well-known 
financial strength and business ability of the association, are 
guarantees of the complete success of the Chicago Manual 
Training School. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE PREMIUM, 1884, 


SIXTY DOLLARS FOR THE PRIZE ESSAY. 


A Premium of Sixty Dollars, arising from Tae BIcKNELL 
Funp of One Thousand Dollars, will be given to the writer of 
the best essay (if worthy) on the topic,— 


The New Education: Its Origin, History, Principles, 
Methods, and Results. 


CONDITIONS. 


(1) The Essay will not be limited as to length. 

(2) It should be written legibly on one side of sheets of essay 
or sermon paper. 

(3) It should be sent to the Secretary of the Committee, on 
or before April 1, 1884. 

(4) The Essay receiving the prize becomes the property of 
the American Institute of Instruction, and may be read at the 
annual meeting. 

(5) MSS. should be signed with a fictitious name, and should 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the real and 
fictitious name of the writer, P. O. address, etc., with an in- 
closure of postage-stamps for return of MSS. if not accepted, 





D. B. HaGar, Chairman of Committee. 
THomas B. STOCKWELL, Sec., Providence, R. I, 


work, even in the payment of the salaries; and where mean- 
ness begrudges the sticks for a four-walled school-hive, the 
same meanness will begrudge the most paltry pittance to pay 
for the teaching. 

The last school-house erected by the School Board of St. 
Joseph is indicative of the enthusiastic support of their school 
system. The building (see illustration) may, for beauty of 
architecture, convenience of arrangement, and elegance and 
completeness of finish, serve as a model for all buildings of its 
size. In the design, erection, and furnishing of this house, 
nothing that experience has shown to be valuable or desirable 
has been omitted. Every part of the work seems to have been 
performed in the best and most substantial manner, and from 
turret to foundation-stone it shows the hands of master-work- 
men. Well has it been named the Garfield School. A few 
details may not be out of place here: The main and second 
stories of the building contain six large school-rooms. Each 
room is 27x 34 feet. First story rooms are 144 feet high, second 
story 15¢ feet. The basement contains one school-room in the 
rear wing, 26x33 feet. Each school-room is designed to seat 
60 scholars. Each of the school-rooms has two entrance-doors, 
which open into spacious halls. The building is heated 
by steam; electric bells and speaking-tubes, are laid from 
the principal’s room to every room in the building; and sliding 
partitions between the rooms form an easy means of making 
the separate rooms of each floor into one large hall. St. Joseph 
certainly has cause to be proud of her latest school building. 

In the matter of salaries the city has manifested a similar 
spirit of wisdom and liberality. No discrimination is made on 
account of sex. Men and women filling like positions are 
paid the same salaries, and, above all, the salaries are gradu- 
ated according to the experience of the teacher. As a re- 
sult of this policy, St. Joe finds itself supplied with an ex- 
ceptional body of teachers, alive to all the best methods in 





education, led by an expert superintendent who evidently be- vi 


lieves that a school system should not be a despotism, but a , 
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republic. May not the key to some of Mr. Neely’s success be iii 
found in this idea? We quote from his last report: we 


‘In my judgment there can be such a thing as too much 4 
visiting of schools, both by superintendent, committeemen, 


parents, and casual visitors. I can understand that such visits, %' 


when too frequent, may very seriously interfere with the work i 
of both teachers and pupils, A superintendent who has any # 
qualifications for the position will soon see where his visits are 
most needed, and where he can do most good. There are some f 
schools so iene an and taught that they would not suffer, 
80 far as his 
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not visited by the superintendent in five years. I can at least 
imagine that there might be others wake the teacher is so 
utterly and hopelessly unfit for her place that daily, and even 
hourly, visits could accomplish nothing. It is evident that any 
very frequent visitation to either of these two classes of schools 
vers ve a mere waste of time on the part of the superin- 
tenden 


We find, however, the superintendent’s influence pervading 
all the schools, not only in the teaching of the elementary 
studies, but also in those too often considered of secondary 
importance. Remarkable results seem to have followed the 
method pursued in this city in teaching history. On this sub- 
ject, Mr. Neely says: “‘I am of the opinion that the history 
lesson might be made more interesting, as well as more profita- 
ble, if it were divested of the form of a recitation, and made to 
partake more of the nature of a conversation between the class 
and the teacher.’”’ This spirit of leaning more upon the teacher 
than upon the book may be seen in all the work here. The 
results are the best comment upon the policy. Permanency in 
office certainly seems to have done much for the schools of St. 
Jo, and in return the schools, by their excellence, are contrib- 
uting materially to the wealth and prosperity of this rising city. 








EZEKIEL CHEEVER. — (I) 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


When Agassiz requested to go down the ages with no other 
name than ‘‘ Teacher,’’ he not only appropriately crowned his 
own life-work, but stamped the vocation of teaching with a 
royalty which can never be gainsaid. By this act he dignified 
with lasting honor all those to whom the name ‘ Teacher,”’ 
in its truest meaning, can be applied. 

In this work of teaching, one man stands out in the history 
of New England who should be better known to the present 
generation. He wasa benefactor in the colonial days when 
education was striving to keep her lamp burning in the midst 
of the necessary practical work which engaged the attention 
of most of the people of that time. His name was Ezekiel 
Cheever. Whenaa young man of twenty-three years he came 
from London,—where he was born Jan. 25, 1614,—to Boston 
seven years after itssettliement. The following spring he went 
to New Haven, where he soon married, and became actively 
engaged in founding the colony there. Among the men who 
went there the same year was a Mr. Wigglesworth, whose son, 
in later years as the Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, gave an ac- 
count of Mr. Cheever’s success in the work of teaching, which 
he began soon after reaching the place. ‘I was sent to school 
to Mr. Ezekiel Cheever, who at that time taught school in his 
own house, and under him in a year or two I profited so much 
through y® blessing of God, that I began to make Latin & 
to get forward apace.’’ 

Mr. Cheever received as a salary for two or three years 
twenty pounds; and in 1643, while receiving this salary, his 
name is sixth in the list of planters and their estates, his es- 
tate being valued only at twenty pounds. In the year follow- 
ing his salary was raised to thirty pounds a year. This, prob- 
ably, was an actual necessity, for his family now consisted, 
besides himself and wife, of a son Samuel five years old, and 
a daughter Mary of four years. Ezekiel, born two years be- 
fore, had died. This son, Samuel, it may be said in passing, 
was graduated at Harvard College in 1659, and was settled as 
a clergyman at Marblehead, Mass., where he died at the age of 
eighty-five, having been universally esteemed during his 
long life. 

Besides being the teacher of the new colony, Mr. Cheever 
entered into other parts of its work. He was one of thetwelve 
men chosen as ‘‘ fitt for the foundaco worke of the church.” 
He was also chosen a member of the Court for the plantation, 
at its first session, and in 1646 he was one of the deputies to 
the General Court. It is supposed that during this time he 
wrote his valuable little book called The Accidence. It passed 
through eighteen editions before the Revolution. A copy of 
the eighteenth edition, printed in Boston in 1785, is now in 
the Boston Athenwsum. It is a quaint little book of seventy- 
two pages, with one cover gone, and is surely an object of in- 
terest to all loving students of Latin. A copy of the tenth edi- 
tion is found in Harvard College, while it has been said that 
a copy of the seventh is in a private library in Hartford, Conn. 
The last edition was published in Boston in 1838. In a pros- 
pectus, containing commendations of the work from many em- 
inent men of learning, Hon. Josiah Quincy, LL.D., president 
of Harvard College, said of it: “A work which was used for 
more than a century in the schools of New England, as the 
first elementary book for learners of the Latin language; which 
held its place in some of the most eminent of those schools, 
nearly, if not quite, to the end of the last century; which has 
passed through, at least twenty editions in this country; which 
was the subject of the successive labor and improvement of a 
man who spent seventy years in the business of instruction, 
and whose fame is second to that of no schoolmaster New 
England has ever produced, requires no additional testimony 
to its worth or its merits.” A copy of this edition is now in 
the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Dr. David 
W. Cheever, of Boston, a descendant of the schoolmaster, also 
has one in his possession. 

There is another old book in the Boston Atheneum, pub- 
lished in 1757, containing three short essays under the title of 
Scripture Prophecies Explained. The first one is ‘On the 
Restitution of All Things;’’ the second is, ‘On St. John’s 
First Resurrection;” and the third, “On the Personal Com- 

ing of Jesus Christ, as Commencing at the Beginning of the 


Milleninm described in the Apocalypse.” These were written 
by Mr. Cheever, but at what time of his life there seems to be 
some doubt. They indicate his religious zeal, which at this 
time in New Haven was put forth for the good of the church. 
Although he was never ordained to the ministry, yet he oc- 
casionally preached. In 1649, however, he dissented from the 
judgment of the church and elders in regard to some cases of 
discipline and for some comments on their action, which 
seemed to them severe, they brought charges against him. 
Two of the principal ones were: ‘1. His unseemly gestures 
and carriage before the church, in the mixed assembly;”’ and 
“*2. That when the church did agree to two charges (namely, 
of assumption and partiality), he did not give his vote either to 
the affirmative or the negative.”’ 

As showing some of the phases of a common humanity, the 
reading of the trial is interesting. Mr. Cheever, who was 
then thirty-five years old, was desired to answer these charges 
of unseemly gestures, which his accusers had brought down to 
a rather small point, such as holding down his head into the 
seat, then laughing or smiling,” and also “wrapping his 
handerchief about his face, and then pulling it off again;’’ and 
still another, “that his carriage was offensively uncomely,”’ 
three affirming ‘‘ that he rather carried it as one acting a play, 
than as one in the presence of God in an ordinance.”’ 

In his answer to these, Mr. Cheever explained his actions as 
arising from violent headaches, which, coming upon him usu- 
ally ‘‘on the Lord’s day in the evening, and after church meet- 
ing,’’ were mitigated by winding his handkerchief around his 
his head ‘ asa fillet.’ As to his smiling or laughing,he knew not 
whether there was any more than a natural, ordinary cheerful- 
ness of countenance seeming to smile, which whether it be sinful 
or avoidable by him, he knew not;’”’ but he wished to humble 
himself for the “least appearance of evil, and occasion of of- 
fence, and to watch against it.”’ As to his. working with the 
church, he said, ‘‘ I must act with the church, and (which is 
uncomfortable) I must either act with their light, or may ex- 
pect to suffer, as I have done, and do at this day, for con- 
science sake; but I had rather suffer anything from men than 
make a shipwreck of a good conscience or go against my pres- 
ent light, though erroneous, when discovered.’’ 

He then went on to say, that while he did not wholly free 
himeelf from blame as to his carriage, and as to his ‘‘ want of 
wisdom and coolness in ordering and uttering his speeches,’ 
yet he could not be convinced as yet that he had been guilty of 
‘* Miriam’s sin,’’ or deserved the censure which the church 
had inflicted upon him; and he could not look upon it ‘‘ as 
dispensed according to the rules of Christ.’’ Then he closed 
his address wtth the following words, which will give some 
idea of his Christian spirit: ‘‘ Yet I wait upon God for the 
discovery of truth in His own time, either to myself or church, 
that what is amiss may be repented of and reformed; that His 
blessing and presence may be among them and upon His holy 
ordinances rightly dispensed, to His glory and their present 
and everlasting comfort, which I heartily pray for, and am so 
bound, having received much good and comfort in that fellow- 
ship, though I am now deprived of it.’’ 

At about this time of his trial with the church he was af- 
flicted by the death of his wife. Three more children had been 
born to them,—Elizabeth, Sarah, and Hannah. Soon after 
this, in 1650,—and it has been said on account of his troubles, 
—he removed to Ipswich, Mass. to become master of the 
grammar school there. His services as teacher in New Haven 
must have been valued, if one can judge by the amount of sal- 
ary received, for in the case of the teacher who followed him, 
the people were not willing ‘‘ to pay as large a salary as they 
had done to Mr. Cheever,’’ and so they gave him ten pounds 
a year. 

After Mr. Cheever had been in Ipswich two years, Robert 
Payne, a philanthropic man, gave to the town a dwelling- 
house with two acres of land for the schoolmaster; he also 
gave a new school-house for the school, of which this man 
was the appreciated teacher; for many neighboring towns sent 
scholars to him, and it was said that those who received ‘‘ the 
Cheeverian education’? were better fitted for college than 
any others. 

In November of this same year he married Ellen Lathrop, 
sister of Capt. Thomas Lathrop, of Beverly, who two years be- 
fore had brought her from England to America with him, 
with the promise that he would be a father to her. While liv- 
ing in Ipswich they had four children,—Abigail, Ezekiel, Na- 
thaniel, and Thomas; two more, William and Susanna, were 
born later in Charlestown. Their son Ezekiel must have lived 
to a good old age, at least seventy-seven years, for as late as 
1731 his name appears in the annals of the village parish of 
Salem, where he became heir to Captain Lathrop’s real estate; 
while their son Thomas, born in 1658, was graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1677, was settled as a minister at Malden, 
Mass., and later at Rumney Marsh (Chelsea, Mass.), where he 
died at a good old age. 

After having thus lived in Ipswich eleven years, Mr. 
Cheever removed, in 1661, to Charlestown, Mass., to become 
master of the school there at a salary of thirty pounds a year. 
The smallness of this salary astonishes and suggests much to 
the modern reader; but when he is informed that the worthy 
teacher was obliged during his teaching there to petition the 
selectmen that his ‘‘ yeerly salarie be paid to him, as the coun- 
stables were much behind wth him,” the whole matter be- 
comes pathetic. Mr. Cheever alsoasked that the school-house, 
which was much out. of order, be repaired. And in 1669 he 
is again before them asking for a ‘‘ peece of ground or house 
plott whereon to build an house for his familie,’’ which petition 
he leftfor the townsmen toconsider. They afterward voted that 
the selectmen should carry out the request, but as Mr. Cheever 
removed in the following year to Boston, it is probable that 





CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except at 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannos 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 
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To the Editor of The Journal: 

Miss Ellen S. Sargent, of this city, inaugurated last year a 
Christmas Club, formed from the school-children of. schools in 
the most intelligent and wealthiest portion of the city. This 
Club prepared tables for nearly a thousand children invited in 
from the less prosperous localities. The entertainment, pre- 
sided over by the Mayor, was an abundant success in impart- 
ing joy both to the givers as well as to the receivers of this 
Christmas bounty. The children met this morning to prepare 
for a similar festival, and at my suggestion Miss Sargent writes 
the following appeal to other teachers to interest their pupils 
to similar acts of Christmas benevolence. 

Portland, Me., Dec. 8, 1883. 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS CLUB, 
* But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free.’’ 

As I stood among the children this morning, the children 
who had come, in their “ playtime’’ to make a “ playtime”’ 
for those who had “ never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
which is brighter than the sun;’’ as I saw the gloryof the love 
in their hearts illuming their faces, the thoughts came to me, 
—what untold joy those children miss whose hearts have not 
so kindled, whose hands have not so labored, whose feet have 
not so run! 

How different a Christmas this would be to these children 
here before me, if they had not, last year, learned that the 
best of all Christmas gifts is—‘‘ aivine’’! 

For this was the ‘‘ Children’s Christmas Club’’ before me. 
The children who, on the 28th of Dec., 1882, had prepared in 
the City Hall of Portland a festival for children whose Christ- 
mas Day had not been bright like theirs, full of warm parent- 
love; and freindly greeting, who had spread on thirty tables 
such a dinner as defied six hundred hungering mouths to hun- 
ger; had hung such a tree with gifts as caused six hundred 
heavy hearts to bound and throb with as wild a glee as theirs; 
who had so filled the very air with love and good-will, that six 
hundred hearts forgot their envy, six hundred faces lost their 
pinched and worn and sorrowing lines and broke into smi‘es 
in the light of the ‘‘ sunshine which is brighter than the sun.’”’ 

Are these Portland children the only ones to know the joy of 
giving, the joy of receiving? Where is Lewiston ? and Ban- 
gor and Bath ? Saco and Biddeford? Where is our State’s 
capital ? Where are the towns and villages ? Are there no 
children there ? Are their children all in happy homes? Are 
the children in those happy homes to forget their brothers 
and their sisters ‘‘ weeping bitterly” ? For Iam gure there 
are those children, — whose eyes are wet, whose hearts are 
heavy, whose mouths are hungry, whose homes are desolate. 

These children come to you daily, they are with you,—you 
teachers, you guardians of child-souls, as well as child-minds. 
Who can reach their hearts with so sure a plummet as you 
who know 80 well their depths ? 

To you, then, I turn. Will you open before your pupils, as 
you draw them together in your schools, the last, the Decem- 
ber number of the St. Nicholas? Will you read to them the 
** Children’s Christmas Club’’ ? 

Will you say to them, ‘* Will you join the Portland children 
in their work? Will you make this work your work?” Oh, 
I am sure that if you will, there will rise in every school-room, 
as there rose in City Hall to-day, when the question was asked, 
** Will you do this work again this year ?’’—there will rise, I 
am sure, just such another ringing ‘‘ Yxs!”’ 

Portland, Me., Dec. 8, 1883. 





TEACHERS OF MASSACHUSETTS, ATTENTION! 


Eight reasons why you should attend the coming meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association : 

1. To enjoy and appreciate by personal presence the richness 
and variety of the intellectual feast prepared by Prest. Rugg 
and his efficient associates. 

2. To see and hear some of the foremost educational think- 
ers in this country. 

8. To listen to practical methods advocated by live practical 
teachers fresh from the school-room. (See program of sec- 
tional meetings, Friday, p. m.) 

4. To gain inspiration for future work. 

5. To become better acquainted with one another. 

6. To encourage the officers of the Association and partly 
repay them for their labor. 

7. To show our sister States that Massachusetts teachers are 
as enthusiastic and devoted to their work as those of other 
New England States. 

8. To show the outside world that teachers are as full of in- 
terest in;their work as minister, doctor, or lawyer. 


A TEACHER, 
Oe 


QUERIES, 


In the December Chautauquan, in an article on German His- 
tory, by Rev. W. G. Williams, A. M. (page 131, third, fourth, and 
fifth lines of first column), I find this sentence: ‘‘ In this coro- 
nation act, Pope Leo III. had fulfilled a function like St. Reney 
did in consecrating Clevis.”’ Is this a grammatical sentence ? 
and if so, how should the words like and did be parsed ? 








his successor had the benefit of it, 


Walpole, Dec, 4, 1883. Mus, 8. E. Baiuey. 
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A GENEROUS rivalry has already been awakened in 
the Western States as to the size of the delegation each 
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THE WEEE. 

The first snowstorm of the season on this coast visited Bos- 
ton on Monday, the 17th, and it proved to be a genuine New- 
England specimen, about sixteen inches on the level. The 
wind at times blew a gale, calling forcibly to mind the brave 
men who watch the rocks and beaches of our shores. The 
beautiful Hudson has also succumbed to the ice-king, and the 
elements everywhere in New England promise an old-fash- 
ioned Christmas. 

In political circles the papers are already beginning to can- 
vass the probability of President Arthur’s renomination. Con- 
gress has hardly got under way yet. A resolution, submitted 
to the House, to make Dec. 23 (the one hundredth anniversary 
of the day on which General Washington resigned his com- 
mission) a legal holiday, was referred to a select committee 
of five. 

Several bille for a territorial government of Alaska have 
been introduced, which provide for a governor, district judge, 
clerk, Marshal, and four commissioners, with duties of justice 
of the peace. The laws of Oregon or Washington Territory 
will be adopted for Alaska, and provision will be made for the 
establishment of primary schools. No system of land law will 
be ‘extended to the territory, until the rights of the nations 
have been ascertained. Sitka will be the capital, and Chinook 
the court language. Sitka is not as far north as St. Peters- 
burg and Stockholm. 

The commercial marts report an encouraging increase of 
exports; October’s balance being over $15,000,000 in our favor, 
or $5,000,000 morejthan for the same month] last year. 
This {is the best monthly exhibit since March, and a still 
greater improvement for November is anticipated. 

After Ireland, Africa seems to be just now the béte noire of 
English politics. In Egypt she is taking steps to preserve her 
interests against the fanatical hordes of El Mahdi; not that 
there is any great fear of Mahdi’s mastering Cairo and Alex- 
andria, but the torch of Moslem zeal once well-lighted, there 
is no knowing how much blood and treasure will be required 
to put it out. In equatorial Africa, England is also actively 
interested in the not disinterested work of opening up the 
great valley of the Congo to commerce and civilization; and 
in‘the south she is in trouble with Bazuto and Zulu and 
the still more persistent Boers. These latter claim entire in- 
dependence, and have taken their grievance to England; they 
stubbornly refuse to be swallowed. 

The monopoly of the Canadian Pacific still causes much dis- 
satisfaction among the Manitobans. They complain that they 
have been left in the cold,—commercially, as well as meteor- 
ologically,—away from the current of national progress. Yet 
their late viceroy is publishing glorious tales in the Contempo- 
rary Review about Canadian unity. 

It is said that in spite of the opposition of the Greek Church 
in Turkey, the Porte proposes to live up to its recent memo. 
randum detailing certain modifications of the ancient privileges 
of the Greek community. It is the opinion of the Armeno- 
Catholics that all the Christian bodies are to be deprived of 
their treaty rights and privileges, and that the government of 
the churches is virtually to be placed in the hands of Moham- 


will send to Madison, next July. Minnesota pledges 
300; Iowa hopes to equal it; Illinois and Ohio each say 
they will only be second to Wisconsin. Kentucky is 
moving for a train-load of from 300 to 500; and so the 
interest goes, even six months in advance of the gath_ 
ering. Letters from Madison say, “ Every door of our 
city will swing wide open to receive the teachers of 
the country.” This means that five thousand people 


city of the North-west. 








On our recent travels through the West we had the 
pleasure of visiting the public schools of St. Joseph, 
Mo. The remarkable growth of the schools of the city, 


the school-buildings, so impressed us as that we have 
made a brief sketch of the same, which appears in this 
issue of THe Journat. Supt. Neeley is one of the 
most faithful and devoted school-men of the West, who 
has built up the whole system during his long adminis. 
tration. The Garfield School, a cut of which appears 
in this issue, is one of the best school-buildings erected 
in this rapidly growing city, and is a fine expression of 
the educational spirit of the people. 








ANOTHER Wisconsin normal school follows the ex- 
ample of the students at Whitewater, and makes its 
principal a life-emember of the National Educational 
Association. This time it is the school at River Falls, 
and its popular and energetic principal, our General 
Manager of transportation for the West, W. D. Parker, 
Esq., is the recipient. Nothing in this educational 
movement pleases us more than the interest which the 
students are taking in our National Association. They 
will be sure to be among its active supporters in many 
ways, when they become a part of the active teaching 
force of the country. If we read correctly between 
the lines of our Wisconsin letters, there are a score or 
more of those life-memberships in embryo in that State, 
waiting development. 





THE annual meeting of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction will take place Jan. 24th, 25th, 26th, 1884. 
Among those who will take part are Prest. Carter, of 
Williams College; Supts. Calkins of New York City, 
and Cogswell of Cambridge; Martin of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education; Prin. Carroll, of Con- 
necticut State Normal School; Gen. Morgan of Rhode 
Island State Normal School; Prof. J. W. Edwards, of 
New York, Hon. T. W. Bicknell, Prest. National Edu- 
cational Association; Dr. Mowry, of Rhode Island; 
Prof. J. B. Clark, Smith College; and others. A full 
program, now in preparation by Prest. Peck and his 
associates, will be given to the public in due time. 
Rhode Island is always sure of a large meeting; the 
qonly uestion is, How large will it be ? 








WE learn from State Superintendent Butcher, of 
West Virginia, that the Department of Superintendence 
will meet in Washington, D. C., February 12th, 13th, 
and 14th, 1884, to carry out what will no doubt bea 
most interesting and valuable program, from the names 
of gentlemen and the subjects selected that are already 
before us: Prof. John M. Ordway, of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology will discuss Handwork in 
Schools; Supt. S. A. Ellis, of Rochester, N. Y., will 
advocate No Recess; Supt. A. P. Marble, of Worcester, 
will discuss Public Instruction in Industrial Pursuits ; 
Maj. Robert Bingham, of North Carolina, will state the 
Educational Status and Needs of the South. Several 
other subjects are under consideration. After each reg- 
ular speaker, there are to be three or four or five short 
addresses upon the same subject in the nature of dis- 
cussions of the paper presented. From the interest 
already manifested in this meeting, it will be the largest 
for many years. The programme and announcements 
will be sent out soon. 








WE cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of 


vancing educational work. The first and most obvious 
result is the mutual acquaintance of the workers, and 
this alone is worth all that it costs. Our profession is 
isolated too much from men and things. We need more 
opportunities of enlarging our acquaintantance beyond 
the narrow circle of home and town, and, as teachers, we 
should aim to put ourselves in close relation with our 
fellow-workers, and more especially with those who 
stand in the front ranks, and have made the largest 
acquisitions in knowledge and experience. This may 
be done at the State meeting. The more advanced are 
always in attendance. We do not need to quicken the 
ambitious. These read literature, study methods, ob- 
serve the working of laws, and use the means for their 


the thoroughness of instruction, and the excellence of 


elevation in the profession; and that they advance is 
due to these facts, rather than to exceptional gifts. The 
real gift which distinguishes men is thatfJof high per- 
sonal endeavor; and he who possesses it wins the 
success which inevitably follows effort. 








But the personal and social influences of the Associa- 
tion are doubly enhanced by the study of the best topics 
in professional work. We have in hand the program 
of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, which, with 
many others in the country, holds its annual meeting 
during the Christmas holidays; and we are surprised 
and delighted with the attractions it promises. It 
opens with the brilliancy of the electric light, in an illus- 
trated lecture by Prof. Cross of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, on the great new wonder,— Electric Lighting ; 
and in its light we shall follow Dr. Sheldon Jackson to 
Alaska, in a most interesting address on its geography, 
resources, people, and educational needs, The first 
evening’s instruction is worth a trip from Berkshire or 
Dukes to Boston. On Friday, Supt. Cole, of Albany, 
discusses the No-Recess Plan, and Mrs. Livermore, the 
eloquent, tells us what we may do in teaching temper- 
ance in our schools. In the afternoon the high, gram- 
mar, and elementary departments have their meetings, 
and the programs are so attractive that we would be 
glad to treble our individuality to attend all. The 
seekers after the practical will get their fill this time. 
Friday evening is to be crowded with eloquence and 
music. Mayor Palmer, Col. Higginson, Dr. Miner, 
Col. Sprague, and others, will divide the time and the 
honors with the Weber Quartet, of Boston, and be- 
tween speech and song, the most fastidious will find their 
delights. On Saturday, Col. Carroll Wright will show 
the Moral Influence of Machinery; Stanley Hall will 
talk on the Education of the Feelings, and Dr. Mowry, 
of Providence, will give a lecture on The Great North- 
west, where so many of the Massachusetts teachers are 
planning their next summer excursions. Take it all in 
all, we do not well see how the officers could present a 
more attractive bill of fare; and two thousand teachers 
should seek to enjoy the benefits of this meeting. Will 
not the school officers and teachers of the Old Bay State 
bestir themselves this year, as never before, to come up 
to this educational feast of the holidays? Welcome, 


fellowship, instruction, elevation, await all who shall 
attend our Massachusetts gathering. 








FOGIES, OLD AND NEW. 


In the matter of fogies, there seems to us a confusion 


of ideas which, now and then, works mischief in the 
educational affairs of the day. Some of our zealous 
reformers are evidently under the impression that the 
New Education concerns itself only with things abso 
lutely new in point of time, and that, however efficient 
may be the teacher or successful the method in any 
particular school, the work must be estimated by its 
strict conformity or non-conformity with certain posi- 
tive rules of procedure, which are identified with the 
fundamental laws of human nature. 


In some quarters, especially in kindergarten work, 


this pretention runs down into a petty literalism, as 
mischievous and oppressive to the child as the old- 
fashioned Puritanism or Quakerism, without the sub- 
stratum of powerful moral discipline which made them 
both invaluable in their day. It may be profitable to 
inquire into the central fact of Fogyism, and ask if it- 








medan rulers, 


the State Association of Teachers as an agency in ad- 





has any essential relation to old things; whether, in 
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deed, there may not be a new Fogyism, every way as 
dangerous and contemptible as the old. 

A Fogy is @ person stranded in a rut. The rut 
may be conventional or personal, and is generally, like 
most human affairs, a mixture of both. The con- 
ventional Fogy in education is the teacher who, from 
some original shallowness or feebleness of nature, in- 
stinctively conforms to the notions and methods by 
which he has been instructed, and which to him have 
the force of immutable law. He is not necessarily 
ignorant ; indeed, the most desperate Fogyism is found 
in connection with what is sometimes called high culture. 
But, learned or ignorant, the conventional Fogy is 
always the same in the school-room,—a teacher who 
accepts the reigning method without question, and 
regards the scholar as the subject of a discipline “ fore- 
ordained from before the foundation of the world.” 


A more forcible character is the personal Fogy. His 
rut is the groove of his own personal experience. Deep 
or shallow, narrow or broad, his own experience as a 
teacher is the measure of the pedagogic art. Now, per- 
sonal experience, of course, is invaluable; although its 
value depends largely on the person. There are teach- 
ers of such native originality and force that they inva- 
riably fall into the natural, divine ways of dealing with 
childhood and youth. These are the rare people from 
whose admirable work the science of education is grad- 
ually built up. But the mass even of forcible teachers 
are hedged in by a narrow personality, which is not 
expanded by the exercise of absolute power, as years go 
on. So the personal Fogy who tests the New Educa- 
tion by his own personal experience, may become the 
most dangerous and unreasonable of school-room pedants, 
driving his own little obstinate and crotchety personal- 
ity, like a hot plowshare, through his crowd of children, 
tearing, scorching, and exasperating with every motion 
of his despotic will. 

We now see that both these characters are possible 
under any condition of educational affairs. Whether 
the ideas and methods are ancient or modern, superficial 
or fundamental, the Fogy is the same creature, always 
and everywhere. Whether strutting in Oxford gown 
and cap, or disporting at the summer institute as the 
champion educational dude; male or female; senile or 
sweet sixteen; the Fogy is “ the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever.” Whatever may be the popular conven- 
tionalism ; Oswego and Quincy, or the dullest old acad- 
emy in the loneliest realm down South ; the conventional 
Fogy swears by what is going and uses the child as a 
form on which to display the educational fashion of the 
hour. And whether radical or conservative,—the disci- 
ple of Froebel or his most virulent antagonist,— the 
personal Fogy can always be relied on to push his own 
experience regardless of the yest of mankind, and reject 
every idea or method which does not bear the “image 
and superscription ” of his own magnificent self. 

Just now, there is, perhaps, as much danger to be 
apprehended from the new Fogy as from his more ven- 
erable associate. Nothing is so intolerant as a reform 
just accomplished. The old Fogy, at worst, has the 
past at his back; and the past means all that the 


human race has actually done and become, up to this| drink; how deadly gases from the public sewers can come up 
day. But the new Fogy is in deadly peril of the con- through waste-pipes and soil-pipes; and the dangers of eating 


ceit that he. is a “revised and corrected edition” of 
human nature, and that the world of education is to be 
reconstructed, after the fashion of the enraged pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, who throws a batch of “ compositions ” 
into the fire and thunders from his high chair, “ All this 
must be done over from the beginning.” And, inas- 
much as the natural, divine way of instruction and 
discipline make vastly greater demands on the upper 
story of the teacher than any conventional system, it 1s 
not strange that the New Education so often becomes, 


itself, the most barren conventionalism, or, at best, @/ground in their studies, simply because the teacher finds it 


modern excuse for a personal obstinacy and conceit as 
old as father Adam himself. 


In short, in the matter of nicknames, there is little in the ungraded schools; the duller pupils, however, on the 


advantage to be gained by pelting anybody with @ popt-| ontrary, are not so well off, being neglected and left more to 
It is unfashionable in our|themselves. These are serious defects, and inherent in the 
system. It is notpossible, therefore, that they can be altogether 


: adicated. But good judgment can neutralize much of their 
ous to be the same man dressed up in the latest style rat seca Place the promotions upon a right basis, put in 
brought forth by Dickinson, Calkins, or Parker. The each room a competent teacher, give her freedom of movement, 
only safety in dealing with childhood and youth is, first, | 4o not demand of her impossibilities, let her feel that she is to 


lar title of opprobrium. 
country to be known as an old Fogy, but just as peril- 


self; and, second, in keeping perpetual school in your 
own life, that your best self may all the time be expand- 
ing; born again with every new day into a deeper ap- 
prehension of our wondrous human nature; a wider 
horizon of valuable experience, a more generous appre- 
ciation of your fellow-men, and a more child-like com- 
munion with God. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 





— “‘Like Luther,” says Archdeacon Farrar, ‘‘ were I not a 
minister of God, there is not a single office in the world I 
would choose more readily than that of teacher to the young.”’ 


— The Student, a Quaker periodical, would have parents 
study their daughters’ aptitudes as they do their sons’, and 
give them a start in some one of the ever-increasing fields now 
opening forthem. ‘It may make the difference to them,” it 
says, “‘of active faculties instead of dormant, of broad sympa- 
thies instead of selfishness, of comfort instead of poverty, of a 
successful business career instead of one hampered by a late 
start and unequal preparation.” 


— Here is what a distinguished Western educator says: ‘‘ No 
greater calamity can befall pupils than to have a teacher who 
is continually talking from morning to night, telling stories to 
interest them, or explaining the lessons that they themselves 
should repeat during the test of recitation. It is better to allow 
the pupil to stumble through the lesson in his own way, than for 
the teacher to repeat it for him in his way, even though that 
should be better. Fluency of speech is a sort of ‘‘ necessary 
evil”? in ateacher. In the school-room, as well as in the mar- 
ket-place, speech is silver, and silence golden. Happy the chil- 
ueip whose teacher believes it! 


— The vital fact in teaching, says Prof. E, E. White, is the 
teacher. There are five elements in teaching. Control comes 
first from power, which is inborn; then there is personal mag- 
netism. The first element in teaching is good scholarship, 
competency, which begets confidence on the part of the pupil; 
second, skill; third, heart power, love for the pupil, and love 
for the work; fourth, backbone, will-power, —a good article 
anywhere; it always tells ina school. Manage a spirited boy 
as you would a spirited horse; keep a steady line and a still 
whip. Fifth, good eyes and good ears, soul-sight; a blind 
teacher is a great disadvantage in the government of children. 


— Our Catholic friends can see what kind of schools the 
parochial system would give them from the following language, 
copied from an editorial in the Freeman’s Journal: “‘ As to 
grammar schools, they should be left until a good primary sys- 
tem is in working order. If parents want them, let them pay 
for them. To read, to write, to cipher, ought to be taught 
each child as carefully as possible. Then, if he has not unu- 
sual talent, he ought to be led to use his hands at some work.’’ 
Are the Catholics of this country ready to sacrifice the present 
public-school system as it exists in the intelligent States of the 
North and West for this ‘‘ meager diet’? ? We cannot believe it. 


— All examples of exposure of health during the school-life, 
says Dr. Reeves, should be seized by teachers and made the 
texts of little lectures on the principles of personal, domicil- 
iary and public hygiene. Dangers to health from wet and cold 
feet, too violent exercise, sitting on the ground or in draughts 
when the body is warm and perspiring, excessive indulgence 
in eating and drinking, insufficient or improper clothing, 
breathing impure air, and all improprieties and transgressions 
of the laws of health, pupils should be warned against. More- 
over, there should be impressed upon their attention the fact 
that the diseases which kill them in greatest numbers are filth- 
diseases. And they should be told the dangers of the stable, 
barnyard, pig-sty, duck-pond, the vault, and the sink-drain to 
the well or cistern. They should be told how the air can be 
poisoned and breed disease from decaying vegetables in cellars; 
howsmilk may be contaminated,with filth and be dangerous to 


tainted meats, stale vegetables, and decaying fruits. 


defects of the graded schools in our cities and larger towns. 
And chief among these defects is, according to the Chicago 
Schoolmaster, the making the acquisition of knowledge the 
end, and the developmsnt of mental power the means. The 
teacher is tempted to this because her reputation hangs upon 
her ability to fit her class, as a class, for the annual promotion, 
and this promotion, in most schools, is dependent upon an ex- 


is the fact, which every teacher will recognize, thatthe “‘ better 
part of the class are necessarily abliged to go over familiar 


necessary to go over it for the sake of the backward pupils in 
the class.” It happens very frequently, therefore, as it has 
been observed, that the brighter pupils progress more rapidly 


uses, not by the results of written examinations, and these de- 
fects, as well as many others, in a graded course of instruction, 
would almost, if not quite, entirely disappear. 


— The poverty of Ireland has one of its saddest illustra 
tions in the condition of its teachers and schools. The Irish 
Blue-book, just issued, tells us of a worthy teacher being 
** obliged to live for many years with his wife and four children 
in one uncomfortable apartment measuring sixteen feet by 
fourteen. We are told, further, that teachers have in many 
instances to travel a long distance to the scene of their duties 
every day, and that where residences are provided, “‘ they are 
frequently of a very inferior class, sometimes consisting of 
only one small room, not at all adapted to afford an example 
of that order, decency, and cleanlinesa which it is so desirable 
for a teacher to exhibit toward his pupils.”” One of the in- 
spectors says: ‘‘I am not, I think, unduly sensitive to cold, 
but I retain a vivid recollection of many wretched hours spent 
in schoolrooms where teachers and pupils looked blue and 
pinched with cold, and the poor children were forced to huddle 
together by way of keeping themselves warm.”’ It is just pos- 
sible that poverty is not a sufficient cause for this deplorable 
state of affairs. School education in Ireland is ‘‘ permissive,”’ 
we are told. There is legal permission to impose taxes for 
educational purposes and to build houses for the teachers, but 
the authorities can do as they please about it. We are told 
further that there is in Irelsnd no compulsory standard of edu- 


cation, no — attendance, and no compulsory rates to 
meet the cost of educating all the children up to the compul- 
sory standard. The reverse is true, however, in England and 
Scotland. The result is, in these countries an educated, and 
in Ireland an uneducated, peasantry. And yet in the face of 
these facts, there are critics in this country who maintain that 
the State has no right to establish schools, and that the edu- 
cation of the youth should be left at haphazard to the selfish- 
ness of the parent or the prejudicés of the sects! 





OBITUARY. 


Evangelinus Apostolides Sophocles, the venerable university 
professor of Greek in Harvard College, died on Monday, after 
an extended illness. Professor Sophocles was born in 1807 at 
Tzangarada, ten miles southeast of Mount Pelion, Greece, and 
for several years resided in the Convent of Mount Sinai. - He 
emigrated to the United States under the patronage of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 


entered Amherst College in 1829, but did not take a degree. 
After leaving college he applied himself to teaching, and in 
1845 was 4 nae Greek tutor at Harvard. On account of 
ill-health, however, he retained his office but six months. In 
1847 he was reappointed tutor, and held this office for 12 years. 
In 1849 he visited Greece, and on his return the next year be- 
gan his Greek dictionary. He became assistant professor in 
1859, and in 1860 was made University Professor of Ancient, 
Byzantine, and Modern Greek. The same year he again vis- 
ited Greece to collect materials for his Greek dictionary of the 
Roman and Byzantine periods. Yale made him an A.M. in 
1837, and Harvard similarly honored him in 1847. He received 
an LL.D. from Western Reserve College in 1862, and a similar 
degree from Harvard in 1868. The bent figure, the dark and 
searching eye, and the strong and vigorous utterance of the 
venerable Greek will long be remembered by those who have 
so often observed them. As a teacher he will never be for- 
gotten by the many who have formed his classes during the 
past forty years at Harvard. As acharacter of singular strength 
and intensity of feeling, yet of unique reserve, be will stand 
alone in the recollections of those who have known him well. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


— Cassell & Co., 739 and 741 Broadway, New York city, 
have just issued a very valuable and attractive new holiday 
book, entitled Some Modern Artists and their Work; 


illustrated ; price, extra cloth, full gilt, $5.00; fall morocco, 
$10.00. This superb book was edi by Wilfrid Meynell, and 
contains very complete sketches of the leading European artists, 
with descriptions of their works, and many engravings of their 
most prominent paintings, etchings, and designs. ‘To the con- 
stant reader of the popular and valuable Magazine of Art, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Casse)] & Co., the text and illustrations will be 
recognized, as originally they appeared in ft. The earlier vol- 
umes of the magazine are now very scarce, and this work will 
give to those interested in the personal labors of the leading 
artists what they cannot readily obtain elsewhere. Printed, as 
it is, on heavy, fine paper, and copiously illustrated with the 
best pictures of the best known artists, and superbly bound, 
this volume makes a gift-book of elegance and permanent 
value. Among the many artists sketched by the editor are: 
Leighton, Sir John Gilbert, Boughton Cole, Boehm, Meissonier, 
Paton, Marks, Mrs. Butler, Alma-Tadema, Thornycroft, Fildes, 
Rosa Bonheur, Yeowes, Leslie, Munkacsy, Riviere, Nicol, 
Johnson, Hook, Holl, Legros, Williams, Beard, Pettee, and 
others, with pictures copied from each. The same enterprising 
house have published China Painting, by Florence Lewis, 
with sixteen original colored plates; price, $2.50. This adds 
another to the list of useful and ornamental books on painting 
in oils and water colors published by Cassell & Co. We com- 
mend these books to teachers and students of art as being the 
most practical books on these subjects published in this coun- 
try. The one on China Painting gives full and complete in- 
structions as to the manner of mixing and applying colors. 
To an amateur artist this book would be a very welcome pres- 
ent. The plates are beautiful designs, and are of themselves 
very attractive as well as suggestive to students of art. 


— R. Worthington, 770 Broadway, New York, has now ready 
for the holidays, There Was a Little Girl, by Henry W. Long- 
fellow, illustrated by Bertha Schaeffer ; price, $1.50. This is 


one of the most charming juvenile books of the season. This 
little story in rhyme of “ The little girl who had a little curl,” 
is one of the happiest tokens of that genial and simple-hearted 
temper which made the great poet the most lovable and be- 
loved of men. The artist in her beautiful illustration, has 
most fittingly interpreted the spirit of the ‘‘ Story in verse.”’ 
The drawing and coloring are in exquisite taste. The work is 
finely gotten up, the paper, the text, the initials of the versicles, 
and the silhouettes are original by Miss Schaeffer. The bind- 
ing is beautiful, with fringed edges. It comes in a box. and 
ean be conveniently sent by mail. A Week Spent in a Glass 
Pond, by Juliana H. Ewing, is another very finely illustrated 
book in colors by R. Andre, published by Mr. Worthington. It 
is the story of an aquarium, or an attempt to make one, by a 
little boy and girl, and it purports to be told by one of the most 
interesting of the specimens collected, namely, the “great 
water beetie.’”’ Nothing is surer to interest children than 
studies in natural history, if properly presented, and this one 
is certainly presented in the most charming manner in the 
text, and is made still more attractive by the beautifully col- 
ored illustrations. The book is a very pretty little quarto, and 
has a much greater value than most books of its class. 


— Macmillan & Co, New York, have just sent us True 
Tales for My Grandsons, by Sir Samuel White Baker, M.A., 
F.R.S., with numerous illustrations by W. J. Hennessy; price, 


$1.50. These tales are most timely, in view of the holiday 
season, as they are happily adapted to interest the young. 
They are true stories, absolutely true in the main facts. ‘‘ The 
love of truth is a charm in human nature.’ This sentiment 
the author has kept in mind, and presents the incidents as 
they actually occurred. The six stories are varied in charac- 
ter and style, but all of them contain important information. 
The geography of the localities is in all cases faithfully and 
accurately described. Happy will be the grandsons in America 
who, at Christmas, 1883, or on New Year’s, 1884, are fortunate 


enough to possess Sir Samuel Baker’s book of stories, which | g) 5, 


he arranged for his grandsons. The book is well illustrated 


and tastefully bound. 


— Charles H. Whiting, 32 Bromfield street, Boston, has just 
published The True Story of Those Dreadful Mouse 


Boys; smal! quarto, illustrated, 262 pages; price, $1.25. This 
is a charming book for all seasons, fuil of quaint and graceful 
humor. While the book is designed for children, it has much 
in it to please adults. The author has developed a new and 
unique vein in the literature of its class. Just the book for 
Christmas. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


— Messrs..S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, have added to the 
valuable works on Norse Literature, published by them, a 
History of the Literature of the Scandinavian North, 
from the most Ancient Times to the Present, by Fred- 


erik Winkel Horn, Ph.D., revised by the author and 
translated by Rasmus B. Anderson, author of ‘‘ Norse Mythol- 
ogy,” “‘ American not Discovered by Columbus,” “ Viking 
Tales of the North,” and other works; price $3.50. This able 
work contains a full history of the old Norse and modern Ice- 
landic Literature, with works of reference, the history of liter- 
ature in Denmark and Norway, including the ‘* Middle Age,”’ 
“The Age of the Reformation,” ‘‘ The Period of Learning,”’ 
** Holberg and His Time’”’ (1700—1750), ‘‘ The Age of Enlight- 
enment”’ (1750—1800), ‘‘Modern Danish Literature” (after 
1800), *“* Norwegian Literature since 1814,’ with works of ref- 
erence; “‘Sweden,” ‘‘The Middle Age” (until 1520), ‘‘ Pe- 
riod of the Reformation” (1520—1640), ‘‘ The Stjernbjelm Pe- 
riod ” (1640—1740), ‘‘ The Dalin Age’ (1740-80), ** The Gus- 
taven Period ” (1780—1809), and the complete literary history 
of “The Nineteenth Century”; with a bibliography of the 
important books in the English language relating to the Scan 
dinavian countries, prepared for the translator by Thorwald 
Solberg, of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. Every 
student of literature will find in this great work a review of 
the intellectual life of the Scandinavian nations, embracing 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland, never before pre- 
sented so clearly to the English-speaking public. The litera- 
ture of these peoples occupies an important place in the his- 
tory of other civilized nations, and + tecenod the recogaition 
here accorded to it. The Northern mind has produced in the 
past and in modern times works of tintrinsicvalue, Au- 
thors like Holberg, Bellmann, Oclenschiiger. Tegner, Palu- 


and others, would be an ornament to any nation. 
number of scholars, is in Mr. Horn’s book made accessible to 


and instructive. 


dramas. 
of ‘British Popular Customs,’ ‘‘ Past and Present,’’ etc., 
published by Harper & Brothers, New York. The work throws 
clear and conclusive light upon a vast number of phrases and 
passages which cannot be understood except by reference to 
the popular habits and beliefs of the Elizabethan age, and in 
doing 80 presents the reader with the materials for forming a 
clear idea of the picturesque life of merry England at that 
time, its saws, its proverbs and common sayings, its thoughts 
about natural and supernatural phenomena, its sports and pas- 
times, and the rites and ceremonies with which its sad and joy- 
ful occasions were signalized. The work is arranged in such a 
way as to render its store of interesting information easy of 
reference to the student of Shakespeare. It will form a useful 
companion to any edition of the great dramatist’s works. The 
topics treated are, fairies, witches, ghosts, demonology and 
devil lore, natural phenomena, birds, animals, plants, insects 
and reptiles, folk-medicine, customs connected with the calen- 
dar, birth and baptism, marriage, death and burial, rings and 
precious stones, sports and pastimes, dances, punishments, 
proverbs, human body, fishes, sundry superstitions, miscella- 
neous customs, etc., followed by a complete index. 


— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have just issued a very im- 
portant and timely pamphlet of 77 pages, on The Question 
of a Division of the Philosophical Faculty in the Uni- 


versity. It contains the Inaugural Address of Dr. August 
Wilbelm Hoffmann, the distinguished professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Berlin, and deals with a question which is 
exciting great interest in all who are studying the educational 
problems of to-day. The address owes its general interest 
mainly to the discussion of the question of admitting students 
to the universities without the literary training, and especially 
without a knowledge of Greek, —a subject that has agitated 
educational circles in this country since Charles Francis 
Adams’s address before Harvard College. A valuable appen- 
dix contains two opinions on the admission to the University 
of graduates of Realschulen, presented to His Excellency the 
Royal Minister of Public Instruction, by the Philosophical Fac- 
ulty of the Royal Frederick-William University, in the years 
1869 and 1880. Every one interested in university education 
should read this work. They have also just published the 
complete works of Virgil, fully annotated for school and col- 
lege use by Prof. J. B. Greenough, with numerous illustra- 
tions; History Topics, by William Francis Allen, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, to which is added a reference list of 
books and authorities; and The Student’s Calendar, a selec- 
tion of wise and valuable quotations, designed for students 
and others. 


— Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen, 182 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, have made a new departure in Fringed Books, with 
covers in the new bronzes, colored plates of flowers, etc., en- 


titled The Flowers,—Song Series. The following description 
will give our readers an idea of their elegance, etc. 
Songs of Flowers. Exquisite colored plates of Pansies, 
Wood-fringe, Columbine, and Daisies and Ferns, with poems 
of the same by prominent writers, including one by Celia 
Thaxter in fac-simile of her handwriting. 
A Handful of Blossoms. Colored plates of Violets and White 
Clover, Apple-Blossoms, Morning-Glories, and Poppies, with 
poems of the same by prominent writers, including one by 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge in /fac-simile. 
Maple Leaves and Golden Rod. Colored plates of Maple 
Leaves, Golden Rod, Harebellis, and Sweet Peas, with poems 
of the same by prominent writers, including parts of poems by 
T. B. Aldrich and J. G. Whittier in fac-simile. 

Each in covers beautifully illuminated in bronzes and col- 
ors, with designs of Pansies, Pussy Willow, etc., by Mise Susie 
B. Skelding. Fringed, each copy in protector and box, each 


— D. Appleton & Co., 1, 3, and 5 Bond street, New York 
city, have now ready Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of Ameri- 
can History, by Charlotte M. Yonge and H. Hastings Weld, 


D.D., with numerous appropriate illustrations. It is one of 
the great defects of our American books prepared for young 
readers, that they deal largely with topics of merely temporary 
importance,or worse still,are stories drawn from the imagination 
of the writers, without any special educational value. In this 
book we find well-told and intensely-interesting and instructive 
stories of American history, which should be familiar to every 
boy and girl in the land. In forty-nine chapters the well- 
known and popular authors have embodied the essential facts 
of American hisiory from the earliest period to the presidency 
of Chester A. Arthur. It is a book parents and teachers can 
safely commend to the young; in fact it would be a gift of use- 
fulness and practical value to any young person, 


— Excursions of an Evolutionist is the title of a new 
book by John Fiske, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


Boston; price $2.00. In this book are gathered thirteen papers 
upon the following subjects, all based on the principles of evo- 
lution: *‘ Europe Before the Arrival of Man;” ‘“‘ The Arrival 
of Man in Europe,” ‘*‘Our Aryan Forefathers;’’ ‘‘ What we 
Learn from Old Aryan Words;’’ ‘‘ Was there a Primeva! 
Mother-tongue ?”’ ‘‘ Sociology and Hero Worship;” ‘ Heroes 
of Industry;”’ ‘‘ The Causes of Persecution;’’ *‘ The Origins 
of Protestantism;”’ ‘The True Lesson of Protestantism;”’ 
**Evolution and Religion;’”’ ‘‘ The Meaning of Infancy;” “A 
Universe of Mind,-stuff,’’ and achapter ‘‘In Memoriam of 
Charles Darwin.’’ These chapters form a book which will be 
valued by many readers. 


— Titus Andronicus, the last volume in Mr. W. J. Rolfe’s 
well-known series of Shakespeare’s plays, has just been 
brought out by Harper & Brothers, New York. Mr. Rolfe 
intended to exclude this play from his series for reasons which 
he stated in his preface to The Two Noble Kinsmen, but he 
has changed his mind in deference to the advice of many 
friends in England and America; price, 56 cents. 

— C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., has published Verbal 
Pitfalls, a manual of 1,500 words commonly misused, arranged 
alpbabetically, with 3000 references and Quotations, and the 


ruling of the dictionaries, by C. W. Bardeen, editor of the 
School Bulletin. It is a very useful manual, and will save 
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all interested in culture, and will be found both interesting 


— Folk-Lore of Shakespeare is the title of a very schol- 
arly and valuable contribution made to the vast number of 
books which have already been written on Shakespeare’s 
It is by T. F. Thistleton Dyer, M.A., Oxon, author 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


— John B. Alden, 18 Vesey street, New York, has issued 


No. 14 of Vol. I. of the Irving Library. It contains Irving’s 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. - 


—N. Tibbals & Sons, 124 Nassau street, New York, will 
issue in a few days the first number of The Illustrator of the 
International Sunday-School Lessons for 1884, a new 
help for teachers and scholars to study the lesson. Price, 60 
cents per year. 

— David C. Cook, of Chicago, has published a very timely 
little book of Suggestions for Christmas Entertainments, 


including Decorations, Entertainments, and Gifts. It contains 
a collection of letters of valuable suggestions from Snnday- 
school workers in various parts of the country; price, 25 cents. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have in press a new 
novel by F. Marion Crawford, author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs’’ and 


“Dr. Claudius’’; it is entitled To Leeward, and is described 
as a story of unusual power and dramatic interest, and will be 
published by the middle of this month. 


— Victor F. Lawson, Chicago, has published a pamphlet 
entitled The Three Points in Newspaper Advertising, 


with an illustrative application. The three points considered 
are Quantity, Quality, and Price. It advocates the doctrine 
THE JOURNAL has always maintained, that the best is the 
cheapest medium for the advertiser, and that strict honesty is 
the only policy for the newspaper manager. 


— The American News Company, New York, have issued 
the Christmas number of The American Bookseller in 


sumptuous style. It contains over two hundred large octavo 
pages, and has charmingly-displayed advertisements from all the 
leading houses in America; with specimen pages beautifully 
illustrated from all the prominent, illustrated books for the holi- 
days. In paper, printing, and illustrations it excels anything 
in this line ever published in this country. It is of itself a 
wonderful exhibit of the artistic skill of the book making fra- 
ternity. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, have just published 
a life-size portrait of Nathaniel Hawthorne, in the same gen- 
eral style with their portraits of Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, 


Lowell, Holmes, and Emerson. It represents Mr. Hawthorne 
in the fullness of his physical vigor, and cannot fail to be very 
acceptable to those who appreciate the remarkable excellence 
of Mr. Hawthorne’s works. The accuracy and life-likeness of 
the portrait are vouched for by Mr. Hawthorne’s daughter, 
Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. Price, $1 00. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, publish three beautiful 
calendars, Emerson, Longfellow, and Whittier. The style 
is the same in all of them. The selections for the Whittier 


Calendar have been made from the poems and prose writings 
of the great poet. The card to which the new calendar is at- 
tached is finely decorated in iridescent gold and colors, from 
designs by Miss Marie Bigelow, who decorated the Emerson 
Calendar last year. New selections are made for the Emerson 
and Longfellow for 1884 They form very effective ornaments, 
and will adorn thousands of homes for the coming year. Price 
for each, $1 00, 

— Poetry in Child Culture, by Lucy Wheelock, kinder- 
gartner in Chauncy-Hall School, Boston, and Story Telling 
to Children, by Mrs. Mary Peabody Mann, are two very valu- 


able papers, republished from Barnard’s American Journal! of 
Education, under the title of Kindergarten and Child-Cul- 
ture Papers; price, 15 cents. Miss Wheelock has done exce!- 
lent service in selecting for little children this collection of 
poetry, which is admirably adapted to cultivate a taste for what 
is good, true, and beautiful in childhood. Mrs. Mann’s paper 
on Story Telling and Conversation is full of wise suggestions 
for all teachers of young children. This pamphlet can be had 
of Hon. Henry Barnard, 28 Main street, Hartford, Conn. 


— James R. Osgood & Co.’s leading holiday book is The 
Princess, a Medley, by Alfred Tennyson; illustrated, octavo, 
223 pages; price, $6.00. It ia a magnificent book, The illus- 
trations prepared for this elegant volume, 120 in number, were 
drawn and engraved under the supervision of A. V.S. An- 
thony, the drawings having been executed by the best Amer- 
ican artists. The Lady of the Lake, by the same firm, is 
another specimen of the perfection of the book-maker’s art, 
and of the resources of this enterprising house. Any one in 
search of gifts of elegance for the holidays should examine 
these books of exquisite finish in illustrations, typography, and 
binding. 

— Cassell & Co., London, Paris, and New York, have pub- 
lished The Life of Martin Luther, the Reformer, by Julius 
Keestlin, translated from the German by Elizabeth P. Weir. 
It contains a record of his parentage and early youth, his life 
in the Erfurt monastery and in Wittenberg. from 1483 to 1517; 
the history of his struggle with Rome, 1517 to 1521; the prog- 
ress of the Reformation to the outbreak of the Peasant War, 
1521 to 1525; and the account of his great work amidst trouble 
and hindrance, 1525 to 1546, until his death, Feb. 18, 1546, An 
excellent portrait from the painting by Charles Cranach (1532) 
forms the frontispiece, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCOTCH SCHOOLS. 


Edinburgh. — Normal Schools. — Pupil- teachers. — Female 
Teachers.—Male Teachers.—Opinions as to American Schools. 
— Boston Schools as Seen through Scotch Eyes. 


[We are allowed to use parts of the valuable correspondence 
of a Massachusetts teacher now in Europe. These pen-pictures 
of schools and their work are clearly drawn, and will interest 
us by an insight into the professional ability of European 
teachers and teaching as seen by an intelligent and careful 
observer.—Eb. | 

11 Rue LE CHArEcier, Paris, t 
October 27, 1883, | 

I want to tell you something of the schools I saw in Edin- 
burg and London, before the impressions made by them have 
given place to others, 

There are two normal schools in Edinburg,—one connected 
with the Established Church of Scotland, the other with the 
Free, but both under governmental control. I visited the last- 
mentioned first; found the rector, as he is called here, a fine, 
gentlemanly man, who took great pains to show me al! I 
wished to see. I first heard a class in what the good-natured, 
bright Scotchman who was teaching it called Cur-ri-6-la-nus. 
His manner of questioning was somewhat peculiar, but highly 
entertaining. He had adopted the plan of giving the statement 
that should have been given by the pupil. For instance: ‘‘The 
people of Rome were at this time divided into two great?” 
(Young Lady) — ‘‘Classes.”” ‘‘ The upper called the —?” 
**Patricians.’”’ ‘The lower called the—?” ‘“ Plebians.”’ 
**In Great Britain, besides the upper and lower classes, we 
have a great —?”’ ‘* Middle class.’’ 

You will see that the plan didn’t make very heavy demands 
upon the ability, or the preparation of the one reciting, but it 
worked admirably in one way, —it reduced the failures to a 
minimum. A teacher could have marked that class 100 +. 

From here I was taken to hear three young ladies of the 
senior class give object-lessons to a class of twenty or thirty 
children from eight to ten years of age. They first begun by 
asking the children a great many questions about birds, which 
they evidently had never seen. I at last discovered that the 
lesson was really upon ‘‘ The Robin,’’ though I am still in the 
dark as to what the young lady intended to teach, and what 
could possibly be her object in teaching it. 

The néxt lesson was decidedly encyclopwdic in its character. 
The subject was ‘‘ Leather.’”” The young girl made the chil- 
dren a speech of four or five minutes in length, in which she 
told them that the horns were first removed from the skins 
(I don’t think six out of the thirty little things had ever seen 
either a cow or an ox), which were then packed in a heap to 
accelerate the decay of the fleshy portion, and to aid in the re- 
woval of the hair; then steeped in tannic acid, etc. When she 
came to the end of this oration she said: ‘‘ Now, children, 
what is the first step in this process about which I have been 
telling you?” expecting them to say, ‘* The skin is first steeped 
in tannic acid.’’ The blank look that came over the little 
faces would have been ludicrous if it hadn’t been combined 
with one of distress. The children are allowed to pass upward 
for correct answers, and I could see that each little fellow 
thought he was going straight to the foot. Finding no one 
ready to reply, the young woman resorted to the expedient of 
making a little boy stand on his feet and repeat the statement 
after her, slowly. But he said ‘tipped ’’ for steeped, and did 
so many other things that showed his mind to be entirely va- 
cant on the subject, that she was glad to give up that point 
and try another. 

The next young girl, who gave a lesson on Cotton, held up 
before the children a card on which were fastened a cotton 
bulb, some raw cotton, and some bits of cloth. The little faces 
immediately began to brighten, and the little weary heads were 
bent this way and that to see what was going on. But, un- 
fortunately, the children were a long way from the teacher, 
and the card was held between them and a window, so the 
new light rapidly faded from their eyes, and they soon settled 
back into a state of helpless effort to understand that in which 
they had no iuterest. 

The criticisms by the rector showed him to be a man of good 
sense, and one who thoroughly understands the principles of 
teaching; yet I doubt if the next lessons given are much in 
advance of these. What the young ladies need is some one to 
give. model lessons before them. This is never done by the 
normal teachers, because before entering the normal school 
the young men and women who propose to become teachers 
have to serve an apprenticeship of four years as pupil-teachers 
in the public schools. They are supposed to know how to give 
object-lessons from having seen such instruction given by those 
whom they assisted. In this required apprenticeship there is 
a great advantage to the instructors in the training colleges, 
but I thought I discovered, also, a very great danger; that is, 
that they are likely to depend too much upon the previous in- 
struction given their pupils, and so fail to give them principles 
of teaching when they begin their purely professional training, 


‘k guch as is given to a class in America in “‘ Theory and Art.” 


When I began to visit the public schools here, it seemed odd 
to see boys that were mere lads, and girls that were in short 
dresses, teaching the children. They begin this work at the 
age of fourteen, As the name implies, they are both pupils 


_ and teachers, being required to teach a certain number of 


hours each week, under the direction of the teacher whom they 


bi F assist, and being also required to devote a certain number of 


hours to study. At the end of four years, if they can pass the 


required examination, they enter the normal school, where 
they remain two years, as with us, and then become certificated 
teachers. So, when they are finally full-fledged teachers, they 
are at least twenty years of age, and have had six years of 
training. Besides this, they are subjected to constant govern- 
mental supervision, both before and after they graduate. A 
class of young ladies which I saw in the other normal school 
was told that, in two weeks, the Government Inspector would 
begin his examinations. Before that time each girl was to pre- 
pare three lessons, to be given orally to a class of children, A 
pian of each was to be written out and handed tothe Inspector, 
who would decide to which of the three he preferred to listen, 
No girl could choose, as one of her three, an object-lesson that 
had been previonsly given and criticised before the class: 
Neither could her lesson be subjected to the criticism of any 
teacher before being heard by the Inspector. What would the 
conservative portion of the Massachusetts teachers, who are so 
bitterly opposed to the new methods, and especially to object- 
lessons, say to such a governmental supervision as this of Great 
Britain? What an advantage, this attitude of the Government 
toward improved methods of instruction in the public schools, 
gives the normal schools! I almost envied the teachers in 
them, 

I have come to the conclusion that female teachers are much 
more narrow-minded and illiterate than male teachers,—in Grea 
Britain, I mean. Of course that can’t be the case in America! 
The men everywhere showed me the greatest kindness; told 
me how fine American schools were, how much they had to 
learn from us, etc. The women assumed that, as I came from 
such a benighted region, what they had to show me would 
make me open my eyes in astonishment and admiration. If it 
did not I could see that they felt quite chagrined. I learned 
to be chary about expressing my opinions; accepted the most 
absurd statements about our schools and customs as if it were 
impossible to combat them. A young woman in Edinburg as- 
sured me that she knew all about American schools; her cler- 
gyman had been visiting the country, and had told her all 
about them. We had fine buildings and excellent appliances, 
but very poor instruction,—not nearly so good as in Scotland. 
He had been questioning the children in Boston, and found 
them very ignorantindeed. (I wouldn’t be at all surprised 
if the good divine questioned the children of our ‘‘ Hub” on 
the disruption of the Scotch church in ’43,) 

I smiled, and said nothing. I wanted to mention what I 
had seen in that same building not ten minutes before, but I 
refrained, though I am pretty certain we have nothing in our 
best Boston schools to equal it; at least I hope we have not. 
A class of boys, twelve or fourteen years of age, were having a 
lesson in penmanship. The teacher wrote on the board, for 
them to copy, this sentence: ‘‘ Death is coming to all.’”’ I sat 
back of the boys, and could see the work of five or six without 
rising from my chair. The one nearest me wrote in a big, 
scrawling hand, ‘‘ Death is cooming,”’ etc.; the next, ‘‘ Death 
is comming ’’ ——; the next had no capital, the next no point 
of punctuation; and, so far as I could see, not a single young 
Scotchman was able to write correctly that short line, though 
it was before his face and eyes in letters nearly an inch in 
length. However, I saw some magnificent work done in an- 
other room by a very intelligent young man. I am sure we 
have nothing to surpass it. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
PROCEEDINGS OF PEABODY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
AND EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION, 
WHEELING, West VA., Dec., 1883. 
During the week just closed was held here in the capitol 
building one of the most successful educational conventions 
and teachers’ institutes ever held in this State. 
The meeting was opened on Wednesday night, Nov. 28, by 
Prof. Geo. E. Little, of Washington, D. C., with his very 
attractive lecture entitled, ‘‘Chalk Talks.’’ A very large 
audience greeted the lecturer, and went away well pleased. 
Thursday afternoon, at 3 o’clock, Prof. John Michelborough, 
principal of the Cincinnati Norman School, was introduced. 
He took up the subject of ‘‘ Language,” and Prof. Little that 
of “Drawing.” Both exercises were very good, and were 


greeted by a large audience. 
At night Dr. Michelborough gave his lecture upon the 
subject, ‘‘ Conclusions Drawn from a Study of the Lower Ani- 


mals”’ The doctor is a very pleasant speaker, and has the 
gift of being able to put, what would seem a very unattractive 
subject to the common observer, intofvery attractive garb and 
plain language. His lecture was full of the best thought of 
the age. 
Friday and Satarday were the regular days of the institute 
work, and were used to the best advantage. 
Col. Francis W. Parker and Mrs. Parker, of Cook Co. Nor- 
mal School, Ill., were added to the list of instructors. The 
crowd of teachers largely increased. There were at least 250 
teachers present from West Virginia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
Col. Parker’s subjects were Reading, Spelling, Writing, and 
rithmetic (primary). 
ADT, aan leveoaah’s subjects were Language, Geography, 
and Arithmetic (advanced). Prof. Little’s subject, Drawing, 
and Mrs. Parker’s Elocution and Gesture. All the themes 
were handled by these eminent teachers most skillfully. Dr. 
Michelborough’s lessons in language were very heartily 
by the teachers. 
Peel Parker's work was highly appreciated. Some of the 
teachers did not agree with him in some of his stronger utter- 
ances, but in the main his work was approved. 


ner -~_ teachers are sure they can put it in practice in their 
schools. 

Mrs. Parker gave but two or three lessons, but the teachers 
are unanimous in their praise of her. 

Friday night, Col. Parker gave his lecture, ‘‘ Learning to Do 
by Doing. The hall of the House of Delegates, including the 
galleries, was packed. It is useless to try to give a synopsis of 
his talk. He was frequently interrupted by applause. le 
all the lecturer said was not regarded as ‘‘ orthodox ”’ by us all, 
yet the larger part of those we heard talk were willing to 
admit he was right and were determined to avoid the same 
errors in future. 

There has not been such a general and hearty een 
in school-work in a long time as was manifested at this insti- 
tute by our teachers and people. 

Supts. Butcher and Beich are untiring workers in their 
respective positions of State and city supts., and to them be- 
long the success of the meeting. The impetus given popular 
education by such meetings cannot be measured. Teachers 
from all sections of the State, many from the river towns in 
Ohio and some from Pennsylvania, will carry to the hearts of 
the children the good impressions here made. 

The Wheeling city teachers were present in force at every 
session. Some school-work on exhibition from the Wheeling 
Schools called out several well-merited compliments. The 
music was very excellent, and was furnished by choirs of boys 
and girls from the several schools. #@ 








NEGRO AND INDIAN EDUCATION. 


TUSKEGEE NORMAL SCHOOL, ALA. 


An interesting and well attended meeting in the interest of 
Indian and negro education was held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on Wednesday evening, Dec. 12; Ex-Gov. Rice pre- 
siding. On the platform were Rev. Dr. Duryea, Dr. Clarke 
Gen. Armstrong, ‘of the Hampton Institute; Mr. Booker T. 
Washington, a colored graduate of Hampton and at present 
the principal of Tuskegee Normal School in Alabama; a quar- 
tet of Hampton students; George Bushotter, a Sioux graduate 
of Hampton, and others. The negro students are intelligent, 
manly-looking fellows. The Sioux has the strongly marked, 
rather resolute features of his tribe. 

After a complimeny reference to Gen. Armstrong and his 
work, the chair introduced Mr. Robert J. Hamilton and W. H. 
Demus as representatives of the Hampton colored graduates, 
and Mr. Bushotter as the Indian representative. These men 
spoke vigorously in behalf of their people, and their earnest- 
ness was the best evidence of the good work that had already 
been done. 


Mr. B, T. Washington, the guest of the evening, then spoke 
of the work and wants of the Tuskegee Normal School, Ala- 
bama, of which he is principal. In his introduction Mr. Wash- 
ington contrasted the state of affairs in this section twelve 
years ago, when the negroes were persecuted by the whites, 
with the action of the State Legislature two years since in 
establishing a school for their benefit. Some $2,000 was first 
appropriated annually to pay the teachers’ salaries, and later 
an additional $1,000 was voted for the same purpose, From 
its opening to the present, the speaker said, the white citizens 
of Tuskegee have been the warmest friends of the school. 
They have not only given money, but have taken a personal 
interest and been ready to assist it with their advice. In fact, 
the movement for the elevation of the colored people, in order 
to be successful, must have the support of the southern whites. 
The best thing to do with regard to the matter of civil rights 
was to let it alone. Harmony between the races would come 
in proportion as the negro gets something that the white man 
wants, whether it be in brains or material. 

When the Tuskegee school was established, a brickyard was 
built, and the students made bricks. There was no other place 
to get bricks in the county, and people came in from all sides 
to buy them. This one circumstance did much to make the 
people appreciate the work of the institution. The speaker 
thought that there was an improvement, though a gradual one, 
in morals as well as intelligence, among the colored people of 
Alabama. They were often misjudged, for they were judged 
by their ministers, whom he considered, as a rule, very selfish 
and ignorant men. They were numerous, too; sometimes 
there being as many as twenty in a congregation of 200. 

There are a large number of whites who reason that if the 
negroes are educated they will no longer be willing to work, 
and the speaker believed that much pecuniary assistance had 
been withheld on this ground. Just here it is, that industrial 
education cames in. It will give the negro what he most 
needs,—a knowledge how to work tothe best advantage, and 
it will make friends of those who think that it will be a bad 
thing to educate him. The Tuskegee school is located in what 
is known as the “‘ black belt’’ of Alabama, where there is a 
dense and increasing negro population. There is no limit to 
the work that may be done there. Teachers are needed to go, 
in among the people, teachers whose hands are educated as 
well as their heads. School-houses, too, are wanted; mere 
shanties are used now, where there is any school at all. 

There are now at the Tuskegee School some 125 students, 
65 of whom are boys and 60 girls, their average age being 18. 
The great need of the institution at present is a large building, 
with boarding-hall and kitchen for all the students, and lodg- 
ing for some 75 girls. The boys, who are now in temporary 
and uncomfortable lodgings, it is desired to put into the build- 
ing now occupied by the girls. The boys are making the 
bricks required for this structure, They have already success- 
fully burnt one kiln of 50,000, and are now at work on another 
of 70,000. The estimated cost, outside of what the stu- 
dents can do toward it, is $10,000. Some $4,200 of this has 
already been subscribed, $2,000 coming from Boston. We are 
trying to raise the balance. 

This appeal was supported in afew brief but earnest re- 
marks by Gen. S. C. Armstrong and Rev. Drs. Duryea and 
Clarke. The intense interest manifest throughout the meet- 
ing was patent to every observer, and will, we hope, bear 


good fruit. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR LEMONS OR LIME JUICE, 





Prof. Little’s lessons in drawing were universally well 





received. His methods are so simple, practical, and attractive 


is a superior substitate, and its use is positively beneficial to 
health. 
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LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this department should be marked 
“ For Eclipses,”’ and addressed to W. H. Eastman, Zast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 





STUDY OF POETS: PRIZE PUZZLE. 
Find the names of the authors of each of the following 


quotations: 
1. A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent. 
2. The violet droops its soft and bashful brow, 
But from its heart sweet incense fills the air, 
8. Innocent child and snow-white flower, 
Thus should the pure and the lovely meet, 
Stainless with stainless, and sweet with sweet. 
4. Thou hast the secret strange 
To read that hidden book, the human heart. 
5. Good sense which only is the gift of Heaven, 
And though no science, fairly worth the seven, 
. For of plain, sound sense, life’s current coin is made; 
With that we drive the most substantial trade. 


I ne’er saw nectar on a lip 
But where my own did hope to sip. 
Were man 
But constant, he were perfect; that one error 
Fills him with faults, makes him run through all sins. 
9. The fire I yearn to kindle and burn 
Is on the hearth of Home. 
10. O gie me the lass that hae acres of charms, 
O gie me the lass wi the wee! stockit farm. 
I cannot live unless I love and am loved, 
Unless I have the young and beautiful, 
Bound up like pictures in my book of life. 
12. Then let me get money, as bees lay up honey; 
I'll build new hives, and store each cell; 
The sight of my treasure shall b we me great pleasure; 
I'll count it, and clink it, and jingle it well. 
13. Give me but something 
Whereunto I may bind my heart, something 
To clasp affection’s tendrils round. 
14. O, a dainty plant is the ivy green. 
15. It is the miller’s daughter, 
And she has grown so dear, so dear, 
That thou wouldst be the jewel 
That trembles in her ear. 


16. A pretty girl, and in her tender eyes 
Just that soft shade of green 

We sometimes see in evening ekies. 

High though his title, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch concentrates ali in self. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 22. 


ANAGRAMS —1. Venetian life. 2. A woman’s reason. 3 A 
foregone conclusion. 4 A chance acquaintance. 5. Italian 
journeys. 6 William D Howells. 


NUMERICAL ConuNDRUM3.—1. Eleven (11), because they are 
won one by one. 2. We take one forth (14). 3. Ninetieth. 
(nine teeth). 


Eni6mA.—All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 
—‘‘As You Like It’’: Act II. Scene 7. 


Ruymine DecapiTaTions.—1. Beach, each. 2. Tone, one. 
3. Spray, pray. 4 Biand, land. 5. Gone,one. 6. Down, own. 
7. Harms, arms. 





HOLIDAY PRIZE, 


We invite solutions to our puzzle of poeta, given this week. 
There are seventeen quotations from as many authors, and 
every reader is invited to send a list of such names as can be 
found, whether it be but the author of a single quotation or of 
the whole collection. A beautiful penholder and gold pen will 
be given to the on esending the best list. All competition must 
reach us by Dec. 31. 








NEWS AND NOTES. 





— Miss Alice Gardner, a student of Newnham Hall, Cam- 
bridge, has been elected out of twenty candidates professor of 
History in Bedford College, London. 


— Milan and Turin, Italy, are distinguished by their excel- 
lent schools, with gymnasiums attached, for deformed chil- 
dren. The exercises require adjustment to the different cases; 
but the system is found very successful. In one school, out of 
252 patients received during the year, 44 were entirely cured, 
15 left partially cured, and most of the remainder were reported 
in a fair way to be cured. 


— The children of the late Benjamin S. Rotch, of Boston, 
have ed in trust forever, to three trustees, property suffl- 
cient to yield an income of $2,000 a year, to be used in defray- 
ing the expenses of two young men constantly in Europe, as 
traveling students of architecture, each successful candidate 
holding the fund for two years. The right, however, to com- 
pete for this privilege is confined to students or draughtsmen 
in offices in Massachusetts. 

— “ Felicity as an Object of Sanitary Research ” is the novel 
title of an address delivered recently by Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
before the Sanitary Association of Great Britain. That one 
should not only have a healthy life and a long life, but a happy 
one, was the burden of the oration. Felicity based on good 
plumbing, tight cellars, no cesspools, running water, perfect 
ventilation, no stimulants, no narcotics, no pastry, no bacteria, 
—this is to be the object of the future rational man’s endeavor. 


— The Mormon Church is beginning to move in the direc- 
tion of higher edacation. In 1851 a scheme was laid for an 
institution of this kind; but no money was forthcoming, and 
neither instructors nor students appeared for a quarter of a 
century. Then a shabby adobe structure was rented, and to 

oung men was imparted the art of writing and bookkeeping. 
Letes & quasi-academical course was instituted, and a normal 
course. Meantime Salt Lake City had given ten acres of land 
for a site, and on this, several years ago, a basement was built, 





of attendance, less tardiness, and a commendable 


Two years sioce the legislature voted $50,000 to complete the | reports a eee bang ng the second month -—State Bupt. Kiehle is in- 


edifice, but because the corporation was strictly Mormon, Gov- 
ernor Murray gave his veto. Nowthe needed money has been 
borrowed and a fine building is going up. 


— From a table prepared by the Commissioner of Education, 
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egree of pr 

specting the city schools of the State.—— Redwood village is an papene. 
ent school district, with graded and well-managed schools, presided over 
by an efficient principal, and taught by a well-qualified corps of teachers. 
—Supt. Kiehle decides that “‘a teacher must hold a certificate for the 
county in which he is hired, at the time the contract is made.”—-Supt. C. W. 


it appears that the number of males of 21 years of age and smith, of Hennepin Co., says: “ The assumed difficulties of grading (coun- 


upward in the Southern States who cannot write, is as follows: 
Alabama, 24,450 white, 96,408 colored, respectively; Arkansas, 
21,349 white, 34,300 colored; Delaware, 2,955 white, 3,787 col- 
ored; Florida, 4,706 white, 19,110 colored; Georgia, 28,571 
white, 116,516 colored; Kentucky, 54956 white, 43,177 colored ; 
Louisiana, 16,377 white, 86,555 colored ; Maryland, 15,152 
white, 30,873 colored; Mississippi, 12 473 white, 99,068 colored ; 
Missouri, 40,655 white, 19.028 colored; North Carolina, 44,420 
white, 80,282 colored; South Carolina, 13,924 white, 93,010 col- 
ored; Tennessee, 46,918 white, 58 601 colored; Texas, 33,085 
white, 58,669 colored; Virginia, 31,474 white, 100,210 colored; 
and West Virginia, 19,055 white, 38,300 colored. 


— Prof. Tomlinson, of North Caroiina, who is now visiting 
Boston, should receive the hearty support of al. Northern 
educators The regeneration of the South, like that of all 
other places, must come from its own people, and it is such young men as 
Prof. Tomlinson, who have met with unquestioned success in their school- 
work, who have stimulated the people to more and more endeavors; it is 
such young men who are the hope of the country,—its natural leaders in 
edacational work. Prof. Tgmlinson met with his first success as principal 
of the graded school of Wilson, which he organized, and, more important 
still, brought into such public favor that it became the pride of the citi- 
zens, the model of far and near. Other cities and towns, and even States, 
began to emulate the example thas set, and many were the calls for prac- 
tical men to organize graded schools. Fortunately, Mr. Tomlinson has 
decided to ., no his own State where so much of this work needs to be 
done. The Wilson schools being now well under way, he bas of late ac- 
cepted a call to Winston as principal of their graded schools, where he is 
meeting with the same enthusiastic support His visit North isin the in- 
terest of these schools, and of the general cause of education in his State, 
and we know that he will meet with the cordial codperation of all friends 
of education North, East, and West. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, ANDREW W. ELDER, Denver, Col. 


CoLorapo.—The ‘‘ Centennial ”’ State is alive in educational 
matters. —— High altitude is said to affect unfavorably men’s 
nerves and morals. As to education, however, it stimulates to 
worthy action. Liberal salaries are everywhere paid, commodious school- 
houses are built, and these are well supplied with apparatus, etc., for 
school work. Coloradoans are liberal toward their schools.—Let us 
have an excursion to Colorado in connection with the national meeting. 
It would be a grand vacation-trip for eastern educators who realize too 
ineufficiently the extent of the West.” Our wy | is each year becom- 
ing more widely and more thoroughly known. The dry atmosphere, clear 
skies, and genuine Western cordiality would wonderfally refresh and in- 
vigorate the Eastern Pent. up-Utica teachers. 





State Editor, J. N. WILKInson, Decatur, Ii. 


ILLiInoIs. —The teachers of Ogle Co. met at Oregon last Sat- 
urday, preparatory to forming a permanent organization. 
Judging from the number present, and the general earnestness 
manifested in the work, they will, no doubt, be highly successful. State 
Supt. Raab was present, and gave them some valuable hints in regard to 
organizing. Many topics were brought up, and also papers read, prom- 
inent among the latter being “‘ On School Discipline,” by Prof. Greenman, 
of Creston; on “ Arithmetic,” by Prof. Burbank, of Mt. Morris; and on 
* Reading,’ by Prof. Davidson, of Forreston. The papers showed careful 

reparation, and that uader Supt. Sanford's admlaistration,O gle Co. is 

y no means in the background. 

Neoga schools, under G. W. Monroe, have jast added more house room, 
and employed a fifth gy ym McKearnan, of Will Co., seems to 
have improved upon the ‘“* Macon . idea,” and has thoroughly organ- 
ized his teachers. The superintendents who have introduced Mr. Trainer’s 
plan of examinations are much pleased with it,and say so many good 
things abont bim that if he were not an exceedingly modest man his van- 
ity might be greatly over-fed.——Supt. Layne of Danville is president of 
Vora lion Co. Teachers’ Assoc. for the ensuing term. We know of no 
county with more ability in its teachers’ meetings._— Local papers report 
that Supt. Carmichael of Greenville has had some trouble in ejecting a so- 
called evening literary society from the school-building. His Board sus- 
tains him in the matter, and he is master of the situation.——The Co. 
Supts.’s Section of the Illinois State Teachers’ Assoc. has issued a very 
attractive program for the holiday meeting at Springfield. It is unforta- 
nate that Christmas comes so near the middle of the week. The superin- 
tendevts are pelled to hold several of their sessions while the general 
association is in progress.——Harry Garman has returned to his work in 
the State Laboratory of Natural History, and brought with him Mrs. Gar- 
man, whom many of the normalites remember as Miss Miller, teacher of 
drawing.—— Miss Anderson of Springfield High School has organized 
among the girls a society for general culture. This is a good work, and 
will be appreciated._—The Southern Il). Normal does not stop on ac- 
count of the loss of its building. The different teachers are doing their 
class work in rented rooms aboutthecity. Asmall building will be erected 
during December by subscription, and when the State rebuilds, this will 
serve as drill-hail, 





State Editor, ALBIN N. FeLLows, Jowa. 


Iowa.—The most sensational event in the educational affairs 
of the State for several years is the recent removal of Prest. 
A. 8S. Welsh, of the Agricultural Coll., at Ames. Three of the 
trustees publish a card in the papers alleging as the grounds for removal 
the fact that Prest. Welsh spent so much of bis time away from bis work, 
and had already departed for Europe to negotiate railroad bonds. They 
also state that they withdrew their request for his resignation because they 
were informed that. if the request were withdrawn, Prest. Welsh would 
resign. Hon. 8. A. Lay oy has been elected to fill the vacancy. Prest. 
Kn is widely known in the State, and none doubt his aon! to + omy 
the affairs of the College, or the fairness of his motives. Under him it 
hoped that all discordant elements will unite, and the institution continue 
its career of usefulness.——Iowa will be well represented at the next Na- 
tional Association ——Supt. A. T, Free, of Independence, has resigned.—— 
Blackhawk Co. holds regular sessions of a county teachers’ association. 
—— Miss Franc. Burbary, formerly of Cedar Rapids, has been elected to 
fill an important position. 


InpIANA.—Purdue Univ. has engaged Mr. John Pursell, of 
New Haven, Conn., to give instruction in designing and wood 
carving. With the facilities now afforded by the Rose Poly- 
technic School, and Purdue, Indiana has s to the front of 
the central States in providing for industrial education.— -Prof. J. Fraise 
Richard, formerly of Mansfield, O., one of our best-known institute work- 
ers, has become a Hoosier. Irvington is now his home.——Prof. Cowan, 


former Co, Sapt. of Steuben, now superintendent of the schools at Fargo, | P 


Dakota, is making an excellent reputation in his new home.——The death 
of Prof. Hoshour, former State Supt., removes one of our best-known 
names in the educational field. It is said that he educated more promi- 
nent men than aoy other teacher that our State has known.——Supt. Tay- 
lor of Vincennes a work advocating free trade ready for the publish- 
ers.——Dr. E. E. White is now a resident of Walnut Hills, a suburb of 
Cincinnati. J.P. M. 


Kentucky. — The colored people of Paris, lately held a 
mass meeting to demand from the city authorities better 
school accommodations, urging that their number and the 
amount of taxes Lowy d them to the general school fund en- 
title them to as good 





} 


, 


ools as are enjoyed by the whites. —— | Jan. 14, 1884. The 


try schools) vanish before energetic and efficient work done in the school- 


|room.-——-The St. Cloud Normal School has a very, large enrollment, 


There are 194 students in the Normal School proper. The total attendance 
in all departments is 260 pupils —— Last year Duluth enrolled 1,182 pupils, 
against 841 the year before,—a large increase for that city.——Supt. A. M. 
Sperry, of Dodge Co., is forming a library of professional books and 
periodicals for his teachers. 

A city training-school, with an avowed purpose of training teachers 
forthe public schools of the city, has just been organized at St. Paul. 
Twenty-six pupils, all graduates of the high school, or those who have 
passed over the first three years of the high-school course, have been ad- 
mitted. These will for one year review common-school branches, stud 
professional subjects, and practice in three schools of practice connected 
with the training schoo!, corresponding to schools of the first, second, and 
third grades of the city schools. The instruction in these schools is given 
by the pupil-teachers under the direction of the Director of Practice. Mrs. 

. E. James, formerly of the Normal School at River Falls, Wis., is 
principal of the Training School, aud Miss N. F. Wheaton, formerly of 
the Normal School at Oshkosh, Wis., is director of Practice. 





New Mexico.—The Univ. of New Mexico has a handsome 
college building, excellent scientific and classical courses, and 
ap attendance of 96 students. The institution was opened in 
1881 with 18 students 


MicuigANn.—Rev, J. S Smart, formerly presiding elder of 
Bay City district, has been appointed financial agent of Albion 
Coll. He will assist in raising the $500,000 with which it is 

roposed to endow the College preparatory to changing its name to As- 
cory Centenary Univ.— Olivet Coll. is in receipt of gift of property in 
Bay City, worth about $10,000, the donor being Roland Mather, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. —— Rev. Theodore Nelson succeeds the Rev, Dr. Kenda! 
Brooks as president of Kalamazoo Coll.——Thbe only important changes 
in the faculty of the State Univ., recommended in Prest. Angell’s recent 
report, was the employment of the professor of Political Econumy for his 
full time, and the appointment of an instructor in English and Elocution. 
The entire lack of any instruction in elocation since Prof. Tyler’s removal 
to Cornell, several years ago, has been felt very keenly by the students; 
and there can be no doubt that Prest. Angell’s wishes will be carried out 
by the regents at the earliest practical moment. 

The Roman Catholics of Ann Arbor have in view the purchase of a 
number of city lots, if a previous bargain for the | gs ge can be un- 
bound. Should this be the result, a school house will be erected at once, 
and afterward a new church-building and a convent.——Of the 321 pupils 
in the Chelsea schools, 123 were neither absent nor tardy during Oct. — 
At the 24th Melendy Elocation prize test, at Hillsdale Coll., last week, 
the prize was awarded to W. E. Allen, of Erie. 








New York.—Prin. Morey of Greenwich Union School has 
entered upon his second year’s work. He is a successful 
teacher. ——G R. Cutting, the new principal of the Auburn 
High School, is already firm in the confidence of trustees and patrons. 
Mr. Cutting is, in the best sense of the term, an educator.—Randolph 
MecNatt, late school commissioner of Warren Co., is working for J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., at a salary of $1500, and an office in Albany ——There is 
sulvereal regret on the part of the teachers of the State at losing from 
their ranks the energetic and enthusiastic Gen. Morgan. Rhode island, 
however, is to be congratulated. Miss Anderson, a teacher in one of the 
ward schools of Auburn, baving lately punished a child for disobedience, 
was compelled by the “infuriated” parents to appear before a police jus- 
tice. The court immediately discharged her, findirg no cause for action. 
——Among the new recruits this year, we notice Chas. E McChesney, who 
bas lately accepted the position of teacher of Latin and yo English in 
Marshall Sem., Easton.——Chancellor Simms reports a large freshman 
class in Syracuse Univ. this year. Under the we ma management the 
Col ege is rapidly gaining in inflaence.—— Wellsville has a good union 
school, organized one year ago. There is a live man at the head of it.—— 
A river divides the village of Cambridge into two »—divides the vil- 
lage and divides the people. So they have there two union (?) schools, 
employing three teachers each.——Charies F. Dowd, principal of Temple 
Grove Sem , Saratoga, is said to have been the first to advocate the recent 
change in time. 





State Editor, T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, Omaha, Neb. 


NesRAskA.—‘ Ancient and dead’ are two words of rare appli- 
cationin the New West. Life and freshness characterize most 
things to a degree that is painful to the average citizen of the 
“Hub.” Bat Fontenelle and Pellevue, two towns (once cities) in Ne- 
braska, are well described by those words. One was the seat of Nebraska 
Univ., and expected to be the capital of the Territory; the other was the 
capital, and the chief point of departure for the Mountains, and is now 
the site of Bellevue Coll., the new enterprise of the (Presbyterian) Synod 
of the State. H. ‘T. Clarke is erecting an excellent and commodious build- 
ing which he is to donate to the College. Meantime Prof. Bollman and 
others conduct classes in the church and at his residence. Bellevue is to 
be made a grand residence and college town, tributary to Omaha.—— At 
Fontenelle and many places in that vicinity, the schoole do not hold on 
Mondays nor Saturdays,and have not done 30 for many years. Itissaidthat 
they think the girls need to help with the washing.—— The Co. Supts. 
elect in this State take their places with the new year. Mr. J J. Points, 
who has been an unusually able and faithful superintendent for Douglas 
Co during the last six years, reluctantly er to Prof. James Brunner, a 
Pennsylvanian, who has been = of North School, Omaha, for the last 
twelve years. Mr. B. has a life of school experience to aid him in his new 
departure.——The ladies seem to have captured the educational field in 
many parts of the State. We instance a few of the more prominent posi- 
tions: Anna Gray is Co. Supt. of Polk Co.; Mrs. T. M. Ho: of Phelps, 
and Mrs. BE. T. Schick of Nemaha. Mrs. Schick is credited with hav- 
ing the best institute ever held in NehamaCo, which isa land of in- 
stitutes and normal schools. Mises Rankin is Supt. of Furnas Co.; Lucy 
McFadden, of Adams Co,; and Mrs. M. R. Morgan, of Harlan Co.; Miss 
ee McConnell nominated by the Polk Co, Republicans for the ensu- 

ng year. 


Norta CARouina.—While the little city of Winston was 
perhaps the first in the State to advocate a new system of 
graded schools, it is among the last to arrive at a successful 
establishment of such a system for the better instruction of all its children 
in free graded schools. inston, a rapidly growing and progressive man- 
ufacturing town in the rich Piedmont section of the State, could not afford 
to let other less important places lead her in this respect, and so she is now 
under the general management of a Board of School Comrs., and under 
the direct supervision of Supt. Tomlinson, late of Wilson, successfully 
inaugurating a thorough — of public instruction for all the children, 
both white and colored. The school for the white children will number 
about 650 pupils, and that for the colored children about 500. The amount 
of moneys accruing from the meager state funds is handsomely onpete 
mented by town yg peren thas raising a fund eufficient for all the 
current expenses of both schools, and for the employment of good teach- 
erstherein. The building for the white school, which is now nearing com- 
letion, together with grounds and furnishings, will cost about $20,000, and 
will be the handsomest, most commodious, and best appointed stracture 
of the kind in the State, The building for tne colored school which will 
soon be ander way, will be well ordered and fi'ted, and will cost, when 
tinished, from $10,000 to $12,000. So Winston, while last, is by no means 
least, but rather takes the lead in the Old North State in its ample pro- 
vision for good schools. 


State Editor, C. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 
Oxn10.—J. G. Schofield succeeds J. W. Watson in the super- 
intendency of the Macksburgh schools. ——At the last meeting 
of the Board of Ed. of the Hamilton schools, Supt. L. D. 


Brown, State School Comr. elect, tendered his resignation, to take effect 
Board a resolution requesting him to withdraw 


The Jefferson Co. Teachers’ Inst., held in Louisville, was well | bis resignation until his successor should be appointed. This he concluded 


attended. Comr. Smith had the assistance of a number of 
practical teachers in conductingit. The Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. will meet in Louisville on the 26th, 27th, and 28th. 
ae eee Jd. H, H, 
State Hditor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 


} 





| to do, and it is probable that a new superintendent will not be chosen 


before May or June. The Hamilton schools are reported to be in excel- 

lent condition and are doing effective work.—The Medina County News 

pepe sepemionn column of unusual merit, Excellent articles ap- 
each week. 

The Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. was held at Cleveland on the 


Sth inst. The following program was carried out: The Col rg 5 tH 
. Pen- 


MINnNESOTA.—The number of pupils enrolled in the Still-' Hill, Rayen School, Youngstown; Discussion, ouened ty f. C. 


water public schools to Nov. 9 wae 1,208; average dally attend- 
ance, ; number of pupils in high school, 57. Prof. Curtis 


“ of ee oes School, by Hom The aA 8, lish by T. me 
obnson Side High School, Cleveland. ne Developmen 
of Receptive Faculties, by Prot. A.C. Pierson, Hiram Coll, Some ot the 
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Old Schoolmasters, Hon. T. W. Harvey, Painesvill 
vee ee ee out aay discussion. a 
e first m of the North Columbiana Co. Teachers’ Read 

was held on Dec. 4 A large number of teachers were 4, Apes 
exercises were spirited. Prof.G. W. Henry gave a paper on the Histor 

of the Jesuit Schools, which was followed by a review by the teachers,—ail 
taki . Selections from Longfellow were given by Eva Nelson of 
Palestine schools, Clara Street of Salem schools, and Lizzie E. Scott prin- 
goal 4 Oe eg Ay ym wi = next meeting will be held 

an. ° . Ue aVidso) 
nie : Is uooretary. , m is president, and Fannie 
ohn T. Sho professor of History and Phil h 

State Univ., died on the lith inst. He wes anther of el tet ,~4 
tiquity, and a member of the leading historical societies of this country 
and Eurepe.——Prof. E. T. Nelson, of the Ohio Wesleyan Univ. at Dela 
ware, has recently writted an able article on Scientife Advancement.’”’ 
—Hon. T. W. rvey, of Painesville, has been e ed to deliver a 
course of lectures before the students and teachers of the Northeastern 
Normal School at Canfield.—-The Lakeside Assoc. has issued a neat 
map circular setting forth the claims of Lakeside as a suitable place to 
hold the next meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc.— An exceilent town- 
ship high school is located at Collamer. This school prepares students 


O. All the papers 


for college. Prof. D. P. Pratt is principal. 4 meeting of the diff 
local reeling clubs of North Columbiana Co, has been decheaea oy 
8 at Lertonia. Supt. Davidson of New Lisbon is president, and Miss 


Richards of Salem vice ee. ee Lisbou teachers have organized 
themselves into a reafling-club. and have adopted the study of Lowell, 
Quick, and U.8. History.——The Medina Co. News has an educational 
column ably conducted.—Oberlin Coll. catalogue shows an enroliment 
of 1,471 students since the last catalogue was issued. 





NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 





MAINE. 
State Editor, Taomas TasH, Portland, Me. 

— The annual school report of the city of Lewiston for 1883, 
just issued, contains the usual statistics and much other valu- 
able information respecting this interesting system of schools. 
The report, on the part of the school board, written by Rev. 
Wm. H. Bowen, D.D., president of the board, contains as vivid 
a plea for the public school, and especially for higher education 
in the high school, as could well be condensed into half-a-dozen 
pages. Itis written with a vigor and fortified by quotations 
that will well repay perusal. Supt. Phipps’s report shows 44 
schools with 57 teachers, and an average actual attendance 
of 1,906, at a cost of $17.84 per pupil for the entire year. This 
is a most excellent showing when we know, as we do by per- 
sonal inspection, that the instruction is of a high order, the 
schools are in session at least 26 weeks per annum, and that 
all the pupils in all the grades are furnished without expense 
to themselves with every school appliance, including books 
and stationery, necessary for their school-work. Much of the 
friction in other systems of schools is avoided by the supply of | 
free text-books in these schools. The pertinent remarks of | 
the supt , respecting ornamentation of school-grounds, exami- 
nation of teachers, and high-school studies, are applicable to 
any latitnde. 

— Supt. of Schools Luce has been prosecuting a vigorous 
campaign among the teachers, and for some two months has 
been actively engaged in holding teachers’ institutes in differ- 
ent portions of the State. Thus far institutes, each continuing 
two days, have been held at Presque Isle, Wilton, Saccarappa, 
Brooklin, Bangor, Dover, Skowhegan, Searsport, and Bidde- 
ford. The institutes this season have generally proved more 
successful than in previous years. There has been a fuller 
attendance, and the exercises have been of a higher class. At 
an institute in Piscataquis county, for example, there were 
ten papers read, two by college graduates and eight by ordinary 
teachers. Yet the papers were of as high an order, the points 
as well put, the discussions as ably conducted as in a State 
convention. The next institute will be held in Augusta 
some time in January. There are 4,000 school districts in the 
State and 7,700 different teachers. When it is remembered 
that 21 weeks is the average length of the school-year, it will 
be seen that the teacher only gets about 12 weeks of work, 
while during the remaining 40 weeks, he or she must remain 
idle unless having other business. Furthermore, when it is 
considered that $15 a month is the average pay of a teacher, it 
cannot be wondered at that there are so many incompetent 
teachers and so few who excel. The town system is strongly 
recommended by our authorities as a remedy for this state of 
affairs. Eight towns in the State, besides most of the cities, 
have adopted the system, and it is asserted that none which 
have ever given it a thorough trial have deserted it. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— There are two full-blooded Indians in Dartmouth Coll. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his late visit to the college, expressed 
surprise at finding them there. 

— Mr. C. N. Bentley, principal of the high school in Peter- 
boro, N. H., resigns for a position in a grammar school in Paw- 


middie grammar school, Holliston, succeeds Mr. Smith. 

— Dr. Connor, of the Medical Coll. at Dartmouth, has pre- 
sented a valuable collection of medical booke to the library. 

— Prof. Scott, 77, is writing biographical sketches of al! his 
classmates. 

— Prof. Hardy has delivered an able address before the 
Young Men’s Christian Assoc., on the falacy of applying scien- 
tific tests to religious truths. 

— The class of ’82 will hold a reunion at the next Com- 
mencement, with a supper at the Junction House, at White 
River Junction. 





VERMONT. 


— The Board of Normal Examiners have been appointed for 
the ensuing year by the governor ; viz.: Dunton of Poultney, 
Landon of Burlington, and Bingham of Brattleboro. 

— State Supt. of Education Dartt will hold meetings at 
Andover and Tunbridge next week. Meetings will be held at 
Ludlow, Thetford, Norwich, Stowe, Richmond, Waterbury, 
Lyndon, and Poultney early in 1884. Superintendent Dartt 
has held 28 meetings since Sept. 1, speaking to over 400 teach- 
ers in the aggregate. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston. — About thirty-five members and guests of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club sat down to theirannual dinner at Young’s 
Hotel on Friday. Whether the schoolmaster’s wisdom is some- 
times like an alderman’s—reached through his stomach,—we 
know not, but certainly the post-prandial exercises were an 
improvement on many teachers’ meeting. Chairman Eaton 
presided with a felicity which would make him a fortune if he 
were a politician instead of a schoolman. 

The Hon. John W. Dickinson, Sec. of the Board of Educa- 
tion, who was the guest of the Club, gave a brief outline of the 
work attempted by the Board in the series of fall institutes, 
Thirty institutes had been arranged for; 26 have already been 
held, most of these in small towns in various parts of the 
Commonwealth. It is well known that the schools of the cit- 
ies and larger towns are better organized and supervised than 
those in the country towns. The aim has been to reach the 
schools of these towns by illustrating before the teachers, in 
the presence of the people and committees, the methods 
of teaching the common branches. In addition to this, 
during the evenings, all the people have been invited to a 
consideration of their duty to have the children go regularly 
to school, to give a cordial support to the teachers of their 
children, and to the committees who are charged with duties 
second to none of those imposed upon town or State officers. 
The Secretary has endeavored, in these meetings, to enforce 
the necessity of employing well and experienced teachers, of 
properly arranging and supervising the teaching of the courses 


of studies, and of providing county truant schools for all tra- 


ant children. He has shown that in securing these ends, 
there are involved many duties for which adequate provision 
is not at present made; that the proper examination and 
selection of teachers, the making out of courses of studies, 
especially when to this latter duty is added that of provid- 
ing for the particular calling the child is to pursue in life,— 
and the duty of supervising the instruction, implies more leis- 
ure, and more pay than school committees generally command. 
and more knowledge than is possessed by any but an experienced 
teacher. This conclusion being reached, the school supt. becomes 
a necessity for the country towns. It is gratifying to see with 
what cordiality these views have been received by the intelligent; 
for considering the places, large numbers of persons gathered at 
these meetings. Small towns in every part of the Common- 
wealth seems to be awake to the interests of education; the 
teachers, too, enter enthusiastically into the advanced methods 
of teaching which the institutes aim to illustrate. 
Supts. Stone and Marble, also guests of the Club, spoke in 
favor of manual education. Mr. Stone advocated an exten- 
sion of the Boston plan. Mr. Marble presented some rather 
original, if practical, views concerning the visiting of work- 
shops by the pupils, whereby many of them may be given 
a bent toward such work rather than to purely commercial 
pursuits. 

A few pleasant remarks showing that the members were 
men as well as schoolmasters, closed the meeting. 


At the last meeting of the City Council an order was passed 
authorizing the committee to hire and fit up a school-room 
on Long Island. The Council Com. on Public Education also 
reported favorably upon the request of the School Com. for an 
appropriation of $2,500 for industrial education, and the same 
was referred to the Com. on Finance. 

— The directors of the Parent Band of Mercy, Messrs. An- 





tucket, R. I., and is succeeded by Mr. A. Smith, of the high 


grammar school, Holliston, Mass. Miss M. F. Boston, of the} 


gell, Sawyer, Timmins, and Appleton, have arranged with the 
directors of the Foreign Exhibition to hold a grand Band of 
Mercy Day, on Saturday, Dec. 20, admission 10 and 25 cents. 
All children or adults, not already members, will be eligible to 
attend by taking the Band of Mercy Pledge on or before Sun- 
day, Dec. 23. 

— The second annual meeting of the Industrial Art Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. of Massachusetts will be held on Thursday, Dec. 
27, 1883, at the Art Club Rooms, Dartmouth corner Newbury 
street. At a meeting of the Ex. Com., held Oct. 20, it was 
voted that discussions of certain prominent questions of special 
interest be substituted in place of the reading of papers; and 
the herein-named members of the Assoc. were chosen to make 
brief presentations of the following subjects for discussion: 

Thursday Morning.—Opening Exercises and Appointment of Commit- 
tees. The *beachin of Drawing in High Schools; by Miss Clara Webster, 


of the Girls’ High School, Boston, The Desirability of brwege » AW. 
tific Perspective in Day Schools; by Mr. E. C. Colby, director of wing 


.' sohorns Secblon f Desigh in Day Schools; by Mr. H 
.—The Teaching o n Day ools; by Mr. Hen 
fo Public Schools, Boston. Reports of 


Hitchings, director of Drawin 
Evening.—Supper and Social Gathering. ALBERT H. MUNSELL, See, 


Committees and Election of Officers 

— The Western Mass. Classical and High-School Teachers’ 
Assoc. will hold their second annual meeting at Springfield, 
Dec. 26 and 27. The following subjects will be discussed: 


Science in Public Schools: Study of Nature as a mental discipline ; 
Preparation needed in lower grades ; Chemistry without laboratories; 


making and using collections. 
lace and scope; Methods of teaching. 


Ruglish in High Schools; Ita p 
Foreign Languages: Claims of Greek; Translations a means of acqu 


a good English style; Object in teaching modern languages. 
‘oliti Economy and Civil Government in High Schools: Reasons for 
teaching; Methods of teaching. (Several sub-topics.) 
iy 4 Curriculum, J. H. PItuspury, Prest. 
L. E. PRENTIOR, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Rev. Edwin M. Stone, of Providence, one of the most de- 
voted friends of education, and for many years a prominent 
member of the school board, died Saturday,*Dec. 15, in the 
79th year of his age. He was a prolific author as well as 
teacher, and the many works he has left in various forms, his- 
torical and otherwise, attest his great industry and enthusiasm, 
One of his most important contributions to education was the 
history of the R L. Inst. of Instruction. 

— Mr. Russell of Providence, and Mr. Pease of Pawtucket, 
should be mentioned in the list of speakers at the meeting at 
Narragansett Hotel, Saturday, Dec. 8, in the interests of the 
National Assoc. 

— Mr. Sidney S. Rider is doing some advertising in avery 
unique way. He publishes weekly a sheet, letter size, entitled 
Book Notes, which pot only contains some very valuable in- 
formation about books, but some very interesting points in 
Rhode Island local and historical matters. Mr. Rider confers 
a favor on the public by distributing these ‘‘ Notes,’’ and they 
are well worth preserving. 

— Friday, Dec. 14, was observed by the Woonsocket High 
School as ‘‘ Author’s Day.”’ 

— Mr. Geo. C. Mason, of Newport, read a paper on *‘ Archi- 
tecture’’ before the R. I. Hist. Soc., at their regular meeting, 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 11. 

— Rev. C. E. Burdette, a graduate of Brown Univ. in 1880, 
has gone to Assor, India, as a missionary. His brother, R. J. 
Burdette, is connected with the Burlington Hawkeye. 





CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. FRencu, New Haven, Conn. 

— The schools of Torrington, where the district system no 
longer prevails, are efficiently supervised by Rev. Mr. Sher- 
man. The Central School is well conducted by Mr. Bartlett, 
a graduate of Bates Coll. The first of a series of teachers’ 
monthly meetings was held there on the 8th inst, 

— Supt. Harrington of Bridgeport in his last report speaks 
of the success of the plan of ventilation and warming for the 
new high-school building. A careful analysis of the air in the 
school-rooms, while in use, was made by a local chemist to 
ascertain the amount of carbonic acid in different parts of the 
room. The result shows that at the breathing-level it was 
only about one-fourth of what it was in another school-room, 
ventilated by the ordinary plan. 

— Some results of the industrial work carried on in the 
Dwight and Skinner schools of New Haven were on exhibition 
at the office of the Board of Education at its last regular meet- 
ing. The Dwight furnished some serviceable moulding-boards 
for moulding in sand, while the Skinner sent specimens of 
frames, nail-boxes, steps, etc. The handiwork of the boys was 
much admired by the members of the board, who approve of 





the experiment. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


— A bushel of timothy contains about 55,- 
000,000 seeds. vs 


PHYSICIANS PRESCRIBE IN EPILEPsy,—‘‘ I 
prescribe it in my practice,” is the expression 
used by Dr. J. A Patmore, of Riley, Ind. He 
referred to Samaritan Nervine; and further 
along says: ‘‘ It cures epileptic fits.” 


SCIENCE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 





American Science Series, Briefer Course. 


& HOLDEN’S ASTRONOMY. 
ASTRONOMY, |e iver Course, Iino, $1.40. 








—In India, last year, 22,125 persons were 
killed by snakes and wild animals, 


MARTIN’S THE HUMAN BODY. 
PHYSIOLOGY, | sets oo. 





— Years add to the faith of those cured of 
Heart Disease by the use of Dr. Graves’ Heart 


ZOOLOGY. . 


| PACKARD’S ZOOLOGY. 
. 12mo, $1.40. 





Regulator. For 30 years it has proved itself a 
specific. 


— In the forests of Sonora, Mexico, a pyra- 
mid has been found that measures 4,350 feet 
at its base, and is 750 feet high. 


CoLoRLESss AND CoLp.—A young girl deeply 


The above books have been p 
Coll Classes which have not 
wo be necessary in using 


Specimens of the above sent to Teachers for Examination, postpaid, upon 


Tot of \ th 
receip HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


e or disposition to go as thoroughly 


e advertised price. 


Briefer Course. 


reference to use in High Schools and Academies, and for 
by em to the details of these sciences as 


the well-known larger works in THE AMERICAN SOIENOE SERIES. 


— ‘*I have taken one bottle of Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator for Heart Disease, and find it 
all I could desire.’’—A. A. Holbrook, Worces- 
ter, Mass.”’ 

— Aman in Santa Rosa Island, Cal., made 
aclear profit of $80,000 in wool from 80,000 
sheep, last year. 


—I had severe attacks of gravel and kid- 
ney trouble; was unable to get a medicine or 
doctor to cure me until I Hop Bitters, and 
cured me in a short time.—A distinguished 
lawyer of Wayne Co., N. Y. 


Briefer Course. 








(Cut this outand preserve it.) 
and others inter- 

To Teachers tein taincs- 
tiona’ work. Ifyou contemplate attending the 
of the National Educational Association, to be held 
Madison Wiz., on July 15th to 18th, 1884, you w_r 
from Chicago to Mad via the Chicago and No: 
western Rallway for the following reasons: 

1. Itis the shortest line between these points. 

2. It runs seven fast daily from Chicago to 
Madison and return, 





regretted that she was so colorless and cold. 
Her face was too white, and her hands and feet 
felt as though the blood did not circulate. 
After one bottle of Hop Bitters had been taken 


she was the rusiest and healthiest girl in the 


THE COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 


The most convenient and perfect device that was ever made for binding periodicals and pamphlets. We fur- 


3. Northwestern Dining Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars, 
and Pasher Geae ane ton os its trains. 
4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 
ae the best in the —_ settte 
le Eastern cou: ticket agen permitted 
a through tickers ia this line; and 


ish our readers the following: . This Co will give ai rate to this meet. 

qretiiving . ney Re ag ara areal Sine 11% x 16% inches, for Taz JouRNAL oF EDUCATION; price $1.25, with 25 cts. additional for | in¢) of one tall tare Chicago to Madison, ond Gants 
° Tn e 

— India last year paid rewards amounting to ! Size 9x 12 iuches, for THE AMERICAN TEACHER; price 85 cts., with 15 cts. additional for postage. ati saison all renpect —— ert Se 

141,353 ru for the destruction of 18,591 Size 61, x 9% inches, for EDUCATION; price 65 cts., with 10 cts. additional for postage. Dakota, Montana, Washington Ter. , Oregon, Alaska, 

wild animals and 322,421 snakes, These Binders are entirely free from complicated fixtures. They are simple, practical, and are, either as a ee eee Se oe a Gun, 








WEEK. home easily made. Costly 
$72 ounat BK. O19 0 oo! suum & 00. Auguste. Ms. 


temporary or permanent binder, 


superior to any other. Address your orders to 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 





or 
PASSENGER AGENT C, N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ills, 
449 30% 
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Holiday Gift- Books, 1883-84. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Twenty Poems from Henry W. Longfellow. - Houghton, M & Co, Bost,$4 00 to 9 00 
The Hawthorne Portfolio. Etchings on Japanese paper. te ss ae 15 00 
Michaei Angelo. . ‘ ° ° . H W Longfellow o 6s “ 750to10 00 
*“ Bingen on the Rhine.”’ C E Norton Porter & Coates, Phila 1 50to 7 00 
The Night Before Christmas. C C Moore oe “ “ 1 50to 7 00 
“ Lead, Kindly Light.” . ° ‘ . ° J H Newman Roberts Bros, Boston 1 50to 8 00 
Gray's Elegy on the Country Churchyard. 30 illus. “ “ “ 1 50to 8 00 
A History of Art in Ancient Eevet. 2 vols. 600 illus, A C Armstrong & Son, N Y, 15 50 to 22 50 
The Princess: A Medley. 120illus. . ° . Tennyson J R Osgood & Co, Bost, 6 00 to 25 00 
The Lady of the Lake. 120 illus. Scott as “ ss “ 6 00 to 25 00 
Red-Letter Days Abroad. ° ° : J L Stoddard se a “6 *“ 6 00 to 10 00 
Some Modern Artiste and their Works. Illus. Cassell & Co, N Y¥ 5 00 to 10 00 
The Forging of the Anchor. 20 illus. ° Ferguson as “ « 1 50 
Sunlight and Shade. Illus. ° ° ° oe as “ 3 00to 7 50 
Dante's eng ant Paradise. ° ° Cary os os “ 6 00 to 10 00 
The Hoyt-Ward Encyclopedia of Quotations. , Funk & Wagnalls,N Y 5 Oto 7 50 
Our Familiar Songs, and Those Who Made Them. III. Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 6 00 
Our Christinas in a Palace. . . . Hale Funk & Wagnalls, N ¥ 1 00 
Three Vassar Girls in England. I[lus. ; Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 50to 2 00 
Zigzag Journeys in Northern Lands. Illus. ee “ bed 1 50to 2 25 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. ° ° Pyle Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y 4 50 
The Middle Kingdom: Chinese Empire. 2 vols. Illus. Williams “ se 6 bed 9 00 
The Renaissance of Artin Italy. 150 Engravings. Scribner & Welford, N Y, 10 50 to 22 50 
The Table-Book of Art. 63 illus. e ° . R Worthington, N Y $5 00 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. Lilus. Th Nelson & Sons, N Y, 1 50 
The Raven. Illus. by Doré. ° p _ Poe Harper & Bros, N Y 10 00 
ype in the Far East Five Parts. “ “ os each 3 00 
A History of the american People  LIllius. Gilman D Lothrop & Co, Boston 2 50 
Crowell’s Red.Line Poets. 50 vols. e T Y Crowell & Co, N ¥ eal 25to4 00 
Pintarch for Boys and Girls. Illus. . ‘ G P Patnam’s Sons, N ¥ 8 00 
Essays of Elia. ° ° ‘ _ “ “ bad « 4 00 
The Flower-Song Series. Three Parts. White, Stokes & A, NY, ea 1 50 
Gray's Elegy. 22 illus. ‘ . ; J B Lippincott & Co, Phila, 3 00to 15 00 
History of Ancient Sculpture. 250 illus, Mitchell Dodd, Mead & Co, NY 12 50to 25 00 

erfect Poems. Illus. ° , D Appleton & Co,N Y 9 00to10 00 


Fifty 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


At Deatnu’s Door.—Rev. J. H. Richards, 
of South Haven, Mich., gives us, under date 
of June 14, 1882, the following account of what 
Compound Oxygen did for an old lady seventy 
years old, who, a year ago, was at death’s door: 

“ Compound Oxygen has done a fine work here in the 
person of a lady near seventy. She had a pulmonary 
attack, coughed incessantly, and became greatly re- 
duced,—in fact, was completely prostrated. The phy- 
sicians said that they could do no more for her, and 
that her end was at hand. She used, after this, one 
Treatment. and was so much relieved that she could 
endure life. 
at death's door. Her family were called in to say iare- 
well, and she gave them her dying charge. But not 
really dying, one of her daughters asked if the Com- 
pound Oxygen had ceased to do her - *Ob ! no,’ 
she replied, ‘ but I have been without it for some time.’ 
A treatment was immediately procured. This was 
about one year ago. Now she ss doing work for her 
family and gowdg out visiting in her carriage for miles 
in the country.’ 

Our “* Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discoveryand mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
ete., and a wide range of chronic diseases, wil! 
be sent free. Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


ATTENTION is called to the Educational col- 
umn of Massachusetts, in which is given the 
notice of the ‘‘ Second Annual Meeting of the 
Industrial Art Teachers’ Association of Mas- 
sachusetts,”’ to be held at the Art Club Rooms, 
Dartmouth corner of Newberry street, Boston, 


Thursday, Dec. 27, at 10.00 a. m., at 2.30 p. m., 
and a supper and social gathering in the even- 
ing at 8.00 p m. 


“Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup,” for feverishness, 
resticesness, worms, constipation, tasteless 253, 


WonDERFUL SALES OF BEATTY’S ORGANS. 
—The sale of Beatty’s Organs is unprece- 
dented. During the month of November, 
1882, 980 were shipped; during the month of 
November, 1883, 1,600; and still we are relia- 
bly informed that Mayor Beatty can scarcely 
supply the demand for his magnificent organs. 
Did you see his grand holiday offer that ap- 
peared in our last week’s issue? You should 
read it carefully and order without delay. It 
is a decided bargain. 

ApDvice TO Moruers. — Mas. WinsLow’s 
Sooruine Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as ‘“‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays al! pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhcea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


DON’T MISS IT! 
Druggists, or mail for 2. cent stamp. Sersey City. 


H. H. Carrer, Eeq., 3 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, sende his greeting to all the readers of 
THE JOURNAL, and announces ‘“‘To Teachers 
Only,” Christmas Cards by mail, of choice 
selections of artistic and beautiful cards, at 
prices so low as to be truly marvelous. Mr. 


Carter can be relied upon to do all he promises | #24 


~ his emg wes should be read, in 
other column o ® paper. Every card he 
sells is warranted new and fresh. ed 


But in two or three months she was again | 





| SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Swasey’s Blackboards leads all others; school 
officers and teachers know that when J. A. 
Swasey, 21 Brattle Street, Boston, makes their 
blackboards that they get a first-class and du- 
rable blackboard that is worth the money. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 

York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
| rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
‘reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Enu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 





Persons searching for suitable presents for 
the approaching holidays should examine the 
“Book Table” page of THe JOURNAL, and 
the advertising pages of the past few weeks, 
for a description of various books adapted for 
the purpose. Nothing is more welcome or ap- 


propriate for gifts than good books. The illus- 
trated books of the present season include 
some very beautiful volumes, and the standard 
books are in styles worthy of attention. 

— In addition to being apositive discomfort, 
cold feet predispose to Coughs and Colds. 
Keep the feet warm with Wilsonia Magnetic 


Insoles. Sold by druggists and shoe dealers. 
Price 50 cents. Made to fit all sizes. Insoles 
for ladies are very thin. (bd) 





That Husband of Mine is three times the man ehasw 
before he began using Wells’s Health Renewer. 





Fortiry feeble lungs against winter blasts 
with Hale's oer of Horehound and Tar. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 

A remedy for Indigestion, Consumption, 
Dyspepsia, Weakness, Fever, Ague, etc., 
Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic. 








Practical Elocution, 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.™., 
Designed for use in Schools and Colleges and for 
all interested in Elocution. 

200 pages, handsomely bound, postpaid, $1 25. 

A condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of elocution, giving brief consideration 

to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. 


(From Grorcs P. BEARD, Principal State Normal 


School, Cal » Pa.) 

“ We use this as a text-book, and I regard it as the 
best of ite kind extant. It is not only practical, but 
philosophical, suggestive, and complete.” 

ga Liberal discount for introduction. 

For sale by all booksellers, or by the Publishers, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 418 tf 


An Excellent Opportunity. 
FOR SALE, the farniture and -will of a first- 
class Boarding and Day School, in New York State. 
Said school is fully established and in a prosperous 





Wells’ « Rough on Rate” Almanac. | $2,500, abov: 


ing the board of six persons in his own family. 
particulars 


HI oO 
M N. EZ. Bureau 
449 1¢ Hawley Bt., Boston. 


Teachers! 2252280 BeNs0L 


REWARD CARDS of as. The largest line in New 
England to select from. cts. to $2.00 





-| SATURDAY CLASS FOR TEACHERS. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, 


Boston, Mass. 





RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, Number Twelve. 
STUDIES IN LONGFELLOW. 


Outlines for Schools, Conversation Classes, and Home Study. 
By W. C. GANNETT, 


Containing Thirty-two Topics for Study, 
to each Topic. 


with Questions and References relating 


PRICE (5 CENTS. 





CLASSICAL STU 
Latin and Greek at Sight. 


DY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 





SETTLES IF EES LET SR NE 
Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inmter- 


limear Series of C 


8, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 





Classics. Specimen d Catal free. 
416 CHAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
School} CG, W. CLARK Schoo! 
* e 9 
Supplies. (Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) Stationery. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE and 
LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. | 


Danner Revolvi 
Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 





Teachers invited to call. 


Book Cases. 
27 Franklin St., BOSTON. 





MURRAY’S METHOD 


FOR THE 


CABINET ORGAN. 


ITS AUTHOR, iiiiivahitowns 


a teacher and composer of wide experience. 


iTs METHO is NEW, CLEAR, and 


CONCISE amone 
other novelties, containing a * PRELIMINARY 


PRACTICE WITHOUT NOTES.” 


The step from one difficulty to another is so 
gradual that those unable to procure the services of 
a teacher, may successfully 

TEACH THEMSELVES ! 
iTs MUSIC is for all occasions where 

af music is desirable, and of 
great variety. The Publishers believe that, in pre- 
senting to the musical public 


MURRAY'S METHOD FOR THE CABINET ORGAN. 


the merits of the work warrant their claim for it thet 
it is SECOND TO NONE beretofore published. 


PRICE, $2.50 BY MAIL. 


Specimen Pages Furnished on Application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
EWS YORE, SEICE: { Cincinnati, 0. 


nion Square. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, 
Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES: 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and single 
numbers, lso a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
serrate ine See Sing zune 
can History ’s Firs’ - 

PHughes’ Mistakes in 








deen’s Common School Law, Hughes 
Teaching, &c., &. 
School Supplies, Agalite and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
Slatwng, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, Desks, &c. 
Everything used in Schools, Stamp for Catalogues, 


WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS 


WILL ADCPT THE 


Common Sense Music Reader 


By Dr.H. R. PALMER and A. T. SOHAUFFLER. 


A carefully graded Book of Studies and Recreations, 
following the method so successfully used by the 
Charch Choral Union in New York City. 

Better results can be obtained by the Use of 
this Music Beok than by any other. 


A Class can be taught to read ordinary Church 
Music, in all Keys, in EIGHTEEN LESSONS. 
An abundant supply of choice Tunes, Glees, Part- 
Songs, &c., Sacred and Secular. 
160 pages, handsomely gotten up. 


Price, $6 per doz. by Ex.; 60 cts. per copy by Mall. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, 81 Randolph Street 
N ORK. | CHICAGO. 


Why Not ss 


tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- 

Writers, Etiquette, Debating, &c. Address, 

DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 
18 Ann Street, New York. 











Send for our Cata- 
logue of Books, em- 


4451 


FRED’K C. ROBERTSON, 


TRAINING OF 


THE SPEAKING VOICE, 


Oratory, Reading, Recitation, Declamation. 





314 Beacon 8St., Boston. 








Read our Club List on page 399. 





Read our Club List on page 399. 





bracing Dialogues, regis 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colie- 
ges,—-for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tim. it is mailed for 3-cenut stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin pomnions 
should have Application-form. 8 ailed for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute 
? East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 





262 eow 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 





esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
Teachers’ Agency, 
240 =z (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


‘* The three teachers employed throughfyour agenc 
are doing splendid work. ecommend themhs mode 
teachers, and would certainly recommend the Bureau 
to any one wanting teachers on short notice.”—Wwm. F. 
TRESSLER, Sec. School Board Conyngham, Pa. 

(Mr. Tressler has since employed two more of our 
teachers.] 

‘IT thank you for your prompt and efficient services, 
and wish you the greatest success in your worthy enter- 

rise.”—C. D. RAKESTRAW, Prof. of Mathematics and 

cience, Nebraska College, Neb. 

Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 

444 L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


“Poreign’ TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


A™ AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, urers, Companions, Secre- 
taries, and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 

No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until supplied. 

K. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CO.,, 
34 East 17th St. (Union Sqnare). 


@ Juvet’s Time and other Globes, 417 








ESTABLISHED 1872. 

j EACHERS 
American « European Test Sseta ats 
supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
Ladies, well recommended. Competent advices given 


in choice of schoois. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year), 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 


N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, 
and Europe. 427 az 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Brief Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials, 


A lady Principal, whom we have supplied with siz 
teachers, wrote us nearly two years ago: ‘I thank you 
for your prompt and efficient efforts to get me a teacher. 
I do not think that any one could have done better. I 
shall take pleasure in speaking of you to my friends,” 

Another Principal says: “1 have found your men 
to be just ee represented them to be, and you have 
always candidly told me when you thought a man 
would not suit me. Iam pleased with Mr. F——, etc.” 

A teacher writes: ‘‘I am both surprised and de. 
lighted at your promptness in offering a situation.’’ 

Another: “Ithan _ for what I know to be a first- 
class position that you have given me thus early after 
tration. Your Bureau I shall uphold to my friends. 
I was waiting some motion from some one of the 
Bureaus I joined before yours. Think your work must 
be very extensive. 

Another: “I am more than satisfied with my post- 
tion here, and will never cease to congratulate myself 
for joining your valuable Agéncy.”’ 

‘or terms, etc., address. 
DIMON & DUNLAP, Managers, 
1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Teachers Wanted. 
We are wan = WT = Grade Teachers, 
Teachers, and Art Teachers. Vacancies 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
at once, LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


27 Teachers Wanted, “"'st: conte, Mo. son we” 
Read our Club List on page 399. 














ISPENCE 


RIAN 


STEEL 
PENS. 


In 30 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens, 
IVISON, BEAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 
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WHY ANY ONE WILL SUFFER FROM CORNS 
when they can get a bottle of the ‘‘GERMAN 
CORN REMOVER "’—a sure and painless remedy 
for both Corns and Bunions—of any Druggist for 
2% cents. There are worthless imitations—similar 
in name and otherwise. Get the "GERMAN Corn 


Remover.”” ©. N. CRITTENTON, Sole P , 
115 Fulton Street, New York. a 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP IMPROVES THE SKIN. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


s% RIT; 

THE ART OF DRAWING. ofMA Ay Epilepsy, 
<Reven raiS> Spasms, Conyul- 
sions, Falling 
NERVINE Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol- 

ism, Opium Eat- 

(UTHE GREAT) is seni 
Evil, Ugly Blood 

N E R v E Diseases, Dyspep- 
“r= _sia, Nervousness, 
[ CIOIN/Q/UIEIRIO|R }>:<« 4dTeadache, 
Rheumatism, 


NEW ENGLAND 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, / 
For Teachers, Librarians and Clobs, 


Boston. 


A SPECIFIC FOR 








If our readers were aware how easy it is to 
become more or less expert with the pencil in 
depicting their ideas by pictures, and the pleas- 
ure and gratification it wouid afford them to 
be able to do so fairly well, they would not 
neglect an opportunity to acquire that art. It 
is a mistaken idea to think that a few favored 
ones are born artists and that they and they 
only, can make acceptable pictures, or have 
use of the art. The faculty of drawing can be 





16 Hawley Street, 
ell 


This Agency furnishes a means by which any person, - 
library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various 
periodicals may do so at the greatest economy of time and 
expense. The only condition is, to order two or more maga- 
zines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates, ' 
The following list comprises but a smal! proportion of the 
magazines and newspapers which we can supply at club rates. ' 
Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for any peri- 
odicals at any time, and, with very few exceptions, they can 














Scrofuls, Kings 





LOSS AND GAIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


** I was taken sick a year ago 
With bilious fever.” 

















“* My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got 
sick again, with terrible pains in my back and 
sides, and [ got so bad I 

Could not move! 


I sbrunk! by a sketch or a simple mechanical drawing “Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.”” oe Subseript’n _ Our 
From 228 Ibs, to 120! I had been doctoring “tfeel itmy duty torecommend it" | American. $3.00 gate 
for my liver, but it did me no good. I did not some idea which words alone fail to clearly Saha Dr. D. F. Laughlin, Ciyde, Kansas. Advance, Chicago : ; ° 3.00 00 
expect to live more than three months. I be-| °*PT®®S- “It cured where physicians failed.” Am. Architect and Building ' 
gan to use Hop Bitters. Directly my appetite; There is no greater hindrance in learning siGaiattsentneeh tone bey hy paemeiindie: °° AR 2.00 
poems my — oon ak my — system | the art than poor pencils to work with. Draw- THE DRS. A CHM DED to ST TosEP Mo American Rural World | .- 1.50 1.40 
seemed renewed as if by magic, and after usin . 4h q . 00., ST. JOSEPH, MO. Christian Register... 3.20 2.60 
several bottles I am not only as sound as a ioe ing-penclis should be graded in hardness for At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y. Christian Union . «5. C =e 8.00 
ereign, but weigh more than I did before. To|{2¢ and heavy lines, and the leads should be date AF ae Aes Seeakauaainar aie Mining Jour- ste q 
Hop Bitters I owe my life.’’ tough and smooth, and retain their points}... ae eee. 
Dublin, June 6, 81. R. FITZPATRICK, without crumbling, Dixon’s American Graph- GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, owen’ ene ream r. . he 
tleason’s Home Circle . ° 2. 
a ite Artists’ Pencil have peculiar merits in these} OBJECT -FORMS and SOLIDS. Golden Days... | 800 
How To Get Sick.—Expose yourself day | respects, and anyone equipped with an artist’s Golden Mule. 2 + + 2.00 
end uishts btb-0he Geach eben aes, case, enah an described im the advertibement Best Goods at Lowest Rates. Harper’s Bazar . . . 4.00 


work too hard without rest; doctor all the time; 
take all the vile nostrums advertised, and then 
you will want to know how to get well, which is 
answered in three words, — Take Hop Bitters! 


developed by cultivation as well as other facul- 
ties, and it is becoming almost a necessity, cer- 
tainly a great convenience, to be able to show 


on our first page, and a half-hour’s spare time 
a day for careful practice, will find in the 
course of a few weeks that he is making unex- 
pected progress. 








FOUR “vesn'Fok one oaltanl” SIX 











VALUABLE PREMIUMS 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! 























































































Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 

Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 

Kidney Troubles and Irregularities. $1.50. 
Sample Testimonials. 





Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 


878 as Wirpsor Looks, Cr. 


SR. WINCHELL & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 














expect the ordinary club discount. 


AMERICAN WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


= Weekly . ° 

eS Young People 
Home Journal, N. Y.. ° . 
Illustrated Christian Weekly 
Independent . cat 3% 
Literary World P ‘ 
Littell’s Living Age . ; ‘ 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 

: Chimney Corner . ° 
Méthodist ° . ; 
Morning Star, N. H. 
Mining Record 
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" : . N. ¥. Graphic 12.00 1 
POSITIVELY THE GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE BY ANY RELIABLE PUBLISHER IN THE | nontootione ond Dalors in School Stationery,| Sete’. 8 
WORLD! We publish four valuable and attractive family papers, as follows: 1. The Household Guzette, devoted to 6 ' “ Sol lJ 1 00 

Serial and Short Stories, Sketches and Poems, Useful Knowledge, Romance, Amusement, etc. 2. Farm and } —— - SeeCasevOUrnas - ps er 
SASS rs ouschold, filled with practical hints and suggestions upon rimes : ‘ ° ° : 50 2500 
CaS Ss AMP on subjects pertaining to Agriculture, perce. Househoil OUR] PUBLICATIONS. * Tribune : : ° e aw 1.40 
tconomy, Ladies’ Fauc fork, ete. 3. F yr Voices, a pa y y . ‘ ° ° ‘. $S.. 
for won ch and rs, filled with juvenile Stori “4 Skek in Pees 4 1,000 Ways of 1,000 Teachers....... ..-.+..--- $i 50 N. ¥. wie - “ 5 "1 50 “14 
Puzzles, Games, etc. 4 The Tomahawk, a comic payer, Wed . feal A ai £0 tness . ° ' : 1:00 100 
filled with the best current wit and humor, These four papers edgewood’s Topica DALYSES .. 2 cee eee cece cenene “ World . ‘ . . : 0 1.00 
- a =n ¢ eight an A pages pat Fe cntumas, aed each is IN AEE NIE TE ET Oe 30 | Our Continent " ‘ ‘ . yd yf 
iaudsomely and profuse strated, ith a view of obtaining > . >< F t FS 2. 40 
joe gee vablicstions a’ eircuiation loaner than has ever been Hennequin’s Questions on French Grammar.... 25 —— Iphia Times 75 “60 
each d by an ike pe wlica!s, 4 in ord 0 distance al 8) Py . * . . . a PP ga 
: owe Ly we Bow make toihe cundine publicor smer the Latin in the Public Schools se ere rere eeet teesereees 1h peseyensen . . ° . < r+ re 
followi stoundi fer: Upon reccipt of only ¢ » Dollar > ) ne a d e . ° P ° 5. 25 
we wilbeend The i ousehold Gazette, Farm and House. Rules and Hints om Theory & Practice of Teaching 1 Rural Home . . . ° . 1.50 1.40 
hold, Fairy Voices, ax d The Tomahawk, all f r One firaded School Songs: Primary, Intermediate, Selentific American... . 8.20 2.70 
post Paid, Bl “Valuable ‘and Uxetut Premlvims, vs fol and Grammar School, each book...........++. | _ \ 
ows: 1, Silver Plate ‘rult nife, of very handsome | G@paded Language Exercises. 3 parts, each........ 0| Sele , merican and § - ss 
patsern, gubetaptla iy, plated with pure silver and warranted to swases Lanwuage Reevetses, 8 parts, cach o ; ‘plement. to one address 7.00 6.20 
wear. 2. Gold Plated Propelling Pencil, of ha: ane A Rhyme of the District School ........... vteeee 15} sunday School Times . 2.00 15 
$ o anship, aetu nie urablear eS 3. 3 . D a * 7 or 
Srirtal iinenmentinns which aaeiabehe foretelis the diniae. Primary Fridays WTTTTTITITILILLITTTIETTTrTT it 2 Watchman e ° ° ° 38.00 oe 
in the weather and is likewise @ handsome cruameut for the Monthly Report Oards. Per 100; 50c., $1.00, and 1 & | Youth’s Companion (new) : 1.75 1.50 
wall or mantel. 4. Ladies’ Back Comb, of fine imitation . ‘ Woman's Journal ° ° ° 2.50 2.25 
tortoise shel! which none ean distinguish from the genuine, of very beantifal and Rh re & Armee ® lower Broceh, Practice Paper, Per ream 960 sheets ...........- 3 00 cane 
reautiful little bouque 1e en ificial flowers, leaves and grasses, attached to & pin=— , a “ eopangs set eT Lessons on Color for Primary Schools.......-... N 
>A or ven a _ i oo eaa these Locket vers ed lish and handsome — caaion tet and “ ig a a i pet hed atle — Lessons on Color for Primary Schools. eere 30 AMERICAN MONTH LY PERIODICALS. 
emember, we send a e premiums above described, s number, securely packed in & nice POX» 2) - » post pat 2 » OU : : 
for papers for $00 youn ~all egal posstgnet only cee dollar. By taking advantage Chet bf oll epg ha ag We are Agents for Teachers everywhere, who wish | American Agriculturist_ . . 1.50 2.00 
SANE Gevaiinge van ole plete ted Gekaee ocard’ waeatae of the family—all for only one dol ar! Our premiums are ail to order any book or school supplies, at retailor whole | A en Sane and Wood- ia 1.35 
warranted first-class and genuine, andj ust as seprentennt we eae anes ae med y ou a . fail to be de Ve ted sale, c aT heal — satieuari a ° ° 8 00 275 
vith ° y ry ion plendid papers. vantage of this wou args a 1 may never ag save 3 d . y, F: ° ° 3. a. 
panne te chai on tines ro pPy +. menegh We guarentee that yeu shall receive fully three times the value of money sent, and 88 Metropolitan Block, hicago, American Catholic Review. 5.00 4.50 
if you are not perfectly satisfied that you have received such value, we will cheerfully return yourmojer. We are an old-established, a oe ——eE——E———E American Journal of Micros- 
Well-known and reliable house, and cannot afford to do otherwise than ed T ne os = $ ee Trt : Ay as a Send 6:3 . copy 1.00 85 
opies o c aD a re ix se > premiums; erefore, by gettin veo our friends to s¢ with you. y ’ . . . . . . . 
will aueleveer te en. bation, oo . « LUPTON, Publisher. No. 27 Park Place, New York City. American Naturalist . ° ° 4.00 8.40 
Ali the leading newspapers of America endorse the publishing house of F. *, Iu fon as thoroughly and entirely 1 American Observer f 5 : 2.50 2.25 
Those who fail to take advantage of the above great offer will miss a chance of a lifetime. Art Amateur. . P P ° 4.00 3.40 
Atlantic Monthly] . ° ° 4.00 y 
D I R E C = O R bg NORMAL SCHOOLS, 1 ot eld reamed ‘ ° ° - - 
= __ —_— - ———$$_____ - ——————— yl . . . . . . ae e 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estav Century . » .» « + «» 4.00 — 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, i oe me apransement of art education anc Dottags Moqetat Reston . : 1° yf - 
raining of teachers in a ranches of industrial draw Jemorest’s Magazine ‘ . 5 4 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the Eclectic Engineering Magazine Ht 4.50 
SS aSESESS——S=_=—=—_—_—_—_—_—_—— —= | school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. EclecticMagazine . + -; 5.00 = 
COLLEGES. 381 Fuons, Acting Principai ie Sousa oe ; irginia . . ro ne 
uh —_—__—__—____ olio, The oston . . . ° ~ 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Gardener’s Monthly . . . 2.10 1.80 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. AT Wororster. For Both Sexes. Godey’s Ladj’s Book. . .« 2.00 1.70 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb.7, 18°4 Good Times . . + «+ -« 1.00 -90 
hey > ag For both 55 Address E. H. RUSSELL, pal. Good Words . «+ + «+ + 27 2. - , 
xes. urses Sy pga eqns renee ge peeage . -* P a . 6 50 ms 
ee EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ow hg SO nn $0 
MORY COLLEGE, Plymonth, N. H. The next term will begin on aanen"s Magazine ome 4.00 3.40 
OXFORD, GEORGIA. Tuesday, Aug. 28. For information, address the Prin- Sourmal of Chemistry, Boston, 1.00 .90 
i Bus My aoe organized 4 =. » & a a cipal, C. C. Rounne, Ph.D. Goss Journal of Franklin Institute, 6.00 4.25 
na region eet above the sea) Ir rom m™ ; ; : om Fy 2 4 KC 1.50 1.25 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven OD eee STATE yas SCHOOL, Used in Normal and Public Schools; 36 pages in eee Se dey > RE : 3.00 2.65 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- he agg mang: Rtg h book. Can ft d with book “ Popular Monthly. . 8.00 2.66 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information course of study, two years. A Specialand Ad-| cach book. Can be used with any copy book or. : aia. : 1.60 1.35 ; 
write for catalogue to the President, ArTious G.| vanced Course for spoclal classes of students. Address, | with blackboard copies. Address J. D. BOND! | 1 sie Wolke’ Reader es : 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. for or info on, J. O. GRERROUVGH, : Supt. of Penmanship, St. Paul Public Schools.’ ~ Lippincott’s Magazine . 8.00 2:60 : 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six courses of} QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Literary World. - + 2.00 4 ; 
aoe For ladies and gentlemen, Annual expenses, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Macmillan’s Magecine, “+ hy. ry ate 
$123.75 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. The next term will begin with entrance examination THE Manufacturer one 5 uilder . ee Hed 
Go. F. MaGoun, Prest. | on Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad- . Modieal Times, Fhile, =—° ° lg $1.35 
ooey Hove Btaen Mise, Prin. al af Education icone”. . ie 
PROFESSIONAL. TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 1] Our LittleQnes ©... 1.0 1-20 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT y For exes. RIDG TER, MASS, it 2) See Senn! to al venn Mo } . e , 3. 24 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. Address the | For catalogues, address the Prin. A. G@. BoypEn, A.M. , School * ad Rees, Hehesk Coun nal. . } - i ' 
ecident, or Prot. 5. R. La a = TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass Aan 2 Denes eS y Peterson’s Magazine ; ; 2.00 1.65 
0 ’ e Lal . ; : : or 
LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE. For Ladies only. grade are coming to us from the North, Popular Science Monthly ‘ . 00 +2 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175| For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. South, Bast, and West. We invite all Poultry World ° ‘ . 1.25 — 
being formed. Instruc- Phrenological Journal . : 2.00 75 
emont Street. Classes now 4 ~ h t tater With lana aan 2 Oo 
tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, | Well-qualified Teachers to register ke SEO ee “~~ 
488, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y¥, Boston. For catalogues, address J. G. Boorr. 133 | "5, and can assure them of our hearty and The American Queen ‘ ‘ 4.00 1 
HA nd Pages Conmtpaiienn, May 31, June 1, and Sept. active cooperation in securing for them Wide A wale Lew 2.50 2.25 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WxBsTER WELLS, Sec’y. PREPARATORY. desirable positions. Our past experience Edinburgh Review (N-Y,Rep'rt) 2.50 2.40 
j .| London Quarterly ‘ 2.5 . 
Pose POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, Wet sah ANS CRAseIOAL pomeck, srgsidenes, justifies the statement that a large num-/ pone gee Na 7 2.50 2.40 
Indiana, For catalogues address a ey. i, -2 & GOFF ber of Teachers will be called for during| Westminster Review “ 2.50 2.40 
423 Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. | ®2 = 2 : Black wood’s Magazine “ 3.00 2.90 
the holidays. One Review and Blackwood . 5.00 4.75 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. Just Rendy,—A New Edition of Send for Circulars and blank Forms of | Two Keviews * + - 1.00 6.45 
Ok bee INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. Application, free of charge. —- «&. @ “ * 10.00 9.50 


or e apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M. 
pal, 69 ot Bauare, Boston, Mass. a 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent war 























A Teacher's Manual in Arithmetic. 


For Primary Grades. 





Prompt attention will be given to all 
applications for Teachers, and a long pro- 
fessional experience will materially aid 








Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
442 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 











Address CuAs, C, BRAGDON By G. C. FISHER, 
Sana ina Pitteield Mass. Beautiful Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass. us in the selection of candidates for every 
M a= ge “Lt - ~ and artist cadvanta-| his useful book incorporates more or less of the | department of school work. C AR D CO LLEGTOR’ S 
es - AA . Grube method and the Kindergarten, and commie we. Address HIRAM ORCUTT, , 
T NH Patonized 1 Seat the Bates inthe Union’ tench elementary Arithmetio, Hy has universally Manager of Bureau of Education, se eee fd ners Oe ape, 
BTA CW tmitlat deen tee ieee 16}Hawley Bt, Boston, Mae’ [Ei ieee eeieeeaee eeetee 
. ° mpo sam , 
E LAND PUB. CO. 
KINDERGARTEN. jes W 16 Hawley Street, Boston. FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS ae a bay Ley +: gelacnneemmatnes 
f Eminent American Teach- 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE Nor- pl gg my rm Age igs J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 
iis Puan gonootn Ovwege oe — $66 tere Atalen H Hancerr&90.,Portiand. Mr. Send NE ENG. PUB. CO., Boston. ,” P. O. Box 5. 443 2 Rochester, N. Y. 
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BEVISED EDITION, BRECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


CORNELL'S OUTLINE NLA PS, 


FULLY CORRECTED TO 1888. 


13 Sah ene a ee Se rh Ertew PO ont 


» with Keys $13.25; separately, single Maps, 90 
» Separately, 45 cents. 


Pull Set, with Appletens’ Patent Map Supporter, $15.25; Supporter, separately, $2.00. 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING MAPS. 


THE WORLD. Double size, 32x 52 inches. 

nomte AMERICA. 27 x 32. 

THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Double size, 32 x 52. 

EASTERN AND MIDDLE STATES. 
enlarged plans of the Vicinities of Boston and New 
York. 27 x 32. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 27 x 32. 

WESTERN STATRS. 27 x 32. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 27x 32. 


With | 


MREICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, and 
T INDIES. 27 x32. 

RUROPE. 27 x 32. 

BRITISH ISLANDS. 27x 32. 

CENTRAI., SOUTHERN, and WEST- 
ERN EUROPE. 27 x 32 

ASIA. With enlarged ate of Palestine and the 
Sandwich Islands. 27x 3 


AFRICA. With enlarged ‘plans of Egypt, Liberia, 


and Cape Colony. 27 x 32 


These are the cheapest and best Outline Maps in the market. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, JEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 





LENOX PENS. 


Sold by stationers or sent by mail, in gross boxes, 
postpaid, for $1.00 per gross. 
A Complete Series in Twelve Number, 
which every writer can select 
For his or 
her peculiar 


THE 
BEST style of 
PEN Penmanship. 





A TRIAL TRIP. 





To enable you to test all the numbers of the series, 
we will send a compartment box containing one gross 
of Lenox Pens,—assorted, twelve each of the twelve 


numbers (144 » yoy mail, postpaid, for $1.00, or a 
handsome ni He covered case containing two 
of each number ( pens), for twenty-five cents. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


18S & 20 Aster Piace, New Veork City. 








TAKING THE LEAD.. 


Barnes’ New Readers 
Barnes’ New Arithmetics 2 , Nigher Mathematics. | 
Barnes’ Brief te~y Se 
? Popular dw Series. 
a a —= Veography Course. 
Stecle’s 14 Week« *~ the *-lences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 


collier wy for C 
A. BA CO., Pablishers. 
H. B. CAiRiNGT’ »” New England, 


UTLER, 


J. H. 
925 Chestnut ; tt, PHILADELPHIA, 
& OF 


The Feanklir, ~ithmetics, 
The Franki Algebra, 




















Worceste. New Spellers, 
&e., &c., &c. 
BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 

47 Franklin Street. 404 zz 
COWPERTHWAIT & Ca. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.. PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 628 Chestnut St. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
Business-Standard Copy- Books| ! PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 


GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. | BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 





BERARD'S New U.S. History. | +6 astor Place, 
GOODRICH’S Child's History. i 








ROYSE'S American Literature,, “=W YORE. 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. +°* Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetice! Charts. CHICAGO. 
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SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS |= 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 








VanWinkle & Weedon, |=: 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pubdlish Pranklin 8q., New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 
Cepyright sales for six menths, 32,542 
volumes. 
Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, includin 


Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays except 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only Ilinstrated School Edition, 
‘THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLF #H, A.M. 
tj The Iliustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 


the 





| mas. 


Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 


tion, 45 cts. 
Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor's 
practical hints on the school study of poetry. 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


244 m Zit Trement Street, Boston. 


School Room Wall Maps 














Iw Send for Circular. 





“soli puw ‘opigg ‘ony foa0 JQ 





BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, 
15 Bremfield St., Boston. 





416 
734 Broadway, 


OLARE. & MAYNARD, ‘st Oona. 


PUBLISH 
Aandersen’s Histories and i Readers; 
a mene ) aay A of Rome 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetels French Course 


Reed and ad heer G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Hi r Lessons in English; 
Gaon’ ag and Hygiene. 


J.D tes H. 1. SMITH 
151 Wabash AY. 1 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


TY Sa 00.5 


SERIES OF 





SCIENTIFIC 

Hiuxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Ph Physiology, 81. ae 
Geikie’s ne in te °9 
Rescoe’s Lessons in E it 
Jones’ Junior Douses st Pe Chemisty, 38 
Jevon’s E mtary Lessons in Logic, a" 0 

Stewart's Lessenus in Elem. Physics, 10} to 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 133 

Rducational 


Catalogue sent free on 
1542zz 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 

Late Superintendent of Schools of New York 
Soomamnee. 





First Lines o Copy for exam., 
Institutes x rs. 1100 pp. exam. BOc. 
Grammar of % pp. royal oct. 
Price in leather et $5: half 
ILL wooo & O@., 
and PL, New York. 





Special Offer to Teachers and Scholars. 


For all subscriptions for *‘ The Illustrator of the In- 
Lessons ”’ for 1894. received by us, or 
by Jan. ist, 1684, we will givea fine double 
Card, with silk fringe. 
tor 60 yee) ae Osteo on. 
. Der year; 10 en ns 
each and 2% for 40 cts. each. 
EB Bend Send for nee and secure 





90 Chambers St, N.Y. City. sascow 


N. TIBBALS “x SONS, 


404 134 Nassau St., New York City. 





Ww. . 
37 w sea Ste Now tert. 146 tomasen be Danica. 


HN WAN ROBERT OLARKE & 00,, 
JOHN W AmASES, ; 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Just Outs ZT ESCisEs AND CONST SA TION ee VERBS, te accompany PETTITES 


CAUSERI 
Send for 


amination sent 
AMYR, 1715 Sprnce Strost 


ae 9 


Send 13 cents to the author for 

to D L. SAUVEUR, 

Just Out: DAS SzUTSOnE BUCH — SAUVEUB SOHMULE. 80 cts. A 
to Teachers at half by the authors, 


pas 
is 


Prot. A. N. Vas DAELL and Mies J. 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, . PHILADELPHIA, 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


For their Popular and Standard Educational Publi- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 
For Descriptive Circulars,— terms for introduction 


and exam D, ’ 
405 tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. 
43 Bleeker St. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, *xcwion: 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CO » LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, ct., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS? BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Aypeeanes | and Materials. 


PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BI BOOKS rf ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 


THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Avparatus and Materials. 
a For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
k Street, BOSTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 








899 tf 





PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for 8 
(4 vols. iy ~/ $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s bs Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $95 
The nee otence Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), rw ~4 
Putnam’s Worid’s Progress. 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new =) 
Brackett’s for Home and gm 198 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols 50 


Le ell’s English Classics for 5 1.50 

Iretand’s Pocket Classical Dic 75 

Klemm ’s 1.25 
Logie 


Day’s P: syehology, Bthtes 'Mothetios ole, 

8 Faye 

Sturtevant'’s Economics. 7 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 


Chadbourne’s Natural. Theo 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learni to Draw. fus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Faull list, with specimen pages, mailed on aasameas 
ta the Pohitabers 


October 9, i883, 





|] UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 





For Exclusive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
stone’s History of England, 


By A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City ot of Springfield, Mass. 


Educators will do well to to examine this book. 
Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt of 
50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





MUSICAL CIFTS! 


Christmas! New Year’s! 


Gems of English Song. sent Music 
Revised, enlarged, and best collections of the kind. 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New. 


215 Sheet- mem phn Stze = pages. All the old-time, world- 
famous Minstrel on Songs. 


Musical po 890 Sheet Music Sixe 
A recent collection of the best Piano pieces. 


Gems of Strauss. 7° sheet «| Music Size 
Acknowledged to be most brilliant ar in the 


world. 
Vocal 
Guitar at Home, “®W.) 175 pages. Vora 


Price of each of the above books, $2.00 in boards; 
$2.50 in cloth, and $3.00 gilt. 


Musical Literature. 

Ritter’s Hlistery of Music, 2 vols., each $1.50; 
Mendelssohn's beautiful 2 vols, each $1.75 ; 
Mozart's Letters, 2 vols., each $1 ‘bo. Lives of Bee- 
thoven ($2.00), Gottschalk fi 60), Chopin ($2 50) 
Handel (2.00), Mendelssohn ($1.50), Rossini 
($1.75), Vou Weber (2 vols., ea. $1.50), Schumann 
($1.50), Peitkeo’s Sketches (81. 50), Urbine’s Bio- 
graphical Sketches ($1.75 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, 
445 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 


School of Elocution 
~— ge T ear Oct. 2, 1883. Terms n Oct. 











une 20. ELOOUTION taught in all 
its ramifications. Students pecpere? for public reading 
and the stage. Di nted. Terms for class 


lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00 Send for 
catalogue to No. 323 ath Fifth St., 8: = eld, Ill. 
349 ae J. C. FEITSHA neipal, 





PoRTER & COATES, 


_ Publish PHILADELPHIA 
~ |The Normal Readers. 
1&6 Buckwalter’ 8 Spellers. 
‘Dunglison’ 8 Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 


Raub’s Arithmetics. 
p 1 Yeas. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s cabo Analysis. 
ey 5 ~~ |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., |(Gummere’s Surveying. 





‘Thompson’ s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Econom 
‘Dickens’s Child’s History England 


TO 


of the in the U.S. 
SAVE 





Order all PERIODIOALS Am: 
and Foreign, at CLUB Rares. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
lied with Books, 4 Station 
OLS er every kind at wholesale rates. 
A line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price list on 





on. 001 Suppli kinds. 
MONEY. | ee ay rage 8 





SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spelilers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science, 


HANDBOOK OF DATES, 
Based on the Best and Latest Authorities. 
Alphabetically and chronologically arranged, compris- 
ing all the important events from the earliest Tees 
to 1883 COMPILED BY HENRY CLINTON Brown. 
This is an invaluable book of reference for teachers, 
students, and literary men. Durably and handsomely 
bound and printed. Price by mail, $1.25. 

A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 
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NOW READY, 


Our New Catalogue 
FOB NOVEMBER. 1883. 
Containing a Full List of all the Text-Books and In- 
dustrial Works og by ourselves up to date, on 

the following su 

Agricalture, Architecture, Assaying, As- 
atronomy, Book-keeping, Botany, Cal- 
cules, Chemistry, Draw ing, Eleetricity, 
Engineeri Geometry, Gunnery, Iron- 
Metallurgy, Mechanics, Mineralogy, Min, 
ing, Naval Ordnance, Painting, Per- 
s tive, ~<a Ship-building, Steam 


paine, Kitc 
Including our editions of JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Also, Chaldee, Greek, and Hebrew Bibles, 
Testaments, lexicons, Grammars, Read- 
ing Lessens, Etc., Bite, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N. ¥. 
*,* Will be forwarded free to any one ordering it. 





“\Helectic Educational Series. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Sched Oahome tn ho te ean hetpecteas tbew Soni wee ane 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


ormaiied| New Eclectic Geographies. 


Two Book Series. 


New Text, New Illustrations, New and Unequaled Maps, and many new 
features not found in any other series. 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


Two Book Series. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Hlectic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


Thalheimer’s Ceneral History. 


Revised. 


Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 
Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 


Surnished on 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & OCO., Publishers, 


137 W. Street, 





COIN ATI. 


“EW Youn.” 
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